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MRS. ILEMANS’S “ FORGERIES,” 


In the touching Memoir prefixed to the col- 
lected edition of Mrs. Hemans’s Works (Wm. 
Blackwood & Sons, 1839) by her equally gifted 


tister, the late Mrs. Owen, who wedded some of | 


the sweetest lyrics of which the English language 
can boast to music of a kindred character, there 


Ban interesting account of a jeu d'esprit, which | 


Mrs. Hemans used to call her “ sheet of forgeries.” 
While on a visit to Liverpool, a gentleman re- 
age her to furnish him with some authorities 

the old English writers for the use of the 
word “barb,” as applied to a steed. 


for which (as I have never seen them noticed 
esewhere) you may find a corner in the pages of 
“N.& Q.” The mystification succeeded com- 
pletely, and was not discovered until some time 
afterwards : — 
“The warrior donn’d his well-worn garb, 
And proudly waved his crest, 
He mounted on his jet-black bard, 
And put his lance in rest.” 
Percy’s Reliques. 
* Eftsoons the wight, withouten more delay, 
Spurr’ his brown bard, and rode full swiftly on his 
way.” — Spenser. 
“Hark! was it not the trumpet's voice I heard? 
The soul of battle is awake within me! 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


She very | 
shortly supplied him with the following imitations, | 
| Made all the clouds beyond her intluence seem 


The fate of ages and of empires hangs 

On this dread hour. Why am I not in arms? 

Bring my good lance, caparison my steed! 

Base, idle grooms! are ye in league against me? 

Haste with my barb, or by the holy saints, 

Ye shall not live to saddle him to-morrow.” 
Massinger. 


“No sooner had the pearl-shedding fingers of the young 
Aurora tremulously unlocked the oriental portals of the 
golden horizon, than the graceful flower of chivalry, and 
the bright cynosure of ladies’ eves—he of the dazzling 
breast-plate and swanlike plume — sprung impatiently 
from the couch of slumber, and eagerly mounted the 
the noble barb presented to him by the Emperor of As- 
promontania.” — Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia, 


“ See’st thou yon chief whose presence seem to rule 
The storm of battlg? Lo! where’er he moves 
Death follows. Carnage sits upon his crest— 
Fate on his sword is throned—and his white bard, 
As a proud courser of Apollo’s chariot, 

Seems breathing fire.” — Potter's schylus, 


“Oh! bonnie loox’d my ain true knight 
His barb so proudly reining ; 
I watch’d him till my tearfu’ sight 
Grew amaist dim wi’ straining.” 
Border Minstrelsy. 


“Why, he can heel the lavolt and wind a fiery barb as 
well as any gallant in Christendom. He’s the very pink 
and mirror of accomplishment.”— Shakspeare. 


“Fair star of beauty’s heaven! to call thee mine, 
All other joys I joyously would yield ; 
My knightly crest, my bounding barb resign 
For the poor shepherd’s crook and daisied field ; 
For courts, or camps, no wish my soul would prove, 
So thou would’st live with me and be my love.” 
Earl of Surrey’s Poems. 


“ For thy dear love my weary soul hath grown 
Heedless of youthful sports: I seek no more 
Or joyous dance, or music’s thrilling tone, 
Or joys that once could charm in minstrel lore, 
Or knightly tilt where steel-clad champions meet, 
Borne on impetuous barbs to bleed at beauty’s feet 
Shakspeare’s Sonnets. 


” 


“ As a warrior clad 
In sable arms, like chaos dull and sad, 
But mounted on a barb as white 
As the fresh new-born light,— 
So the black night too soon, 
Came riding on the bright and silver moon, 
Whose radiant heavenly ark 


K’en more than doubly dark, 
Mourning all widowed of her glorious beam.” 
Jowley. 
The first four lines of the passage attributed to 
Massinger were selected by Cooper, the American 
novelist, as a motto to one of the chapters of his 
Homeward Bound, in which they are given as a 
real quotation from the poet. 
Joun Pavin 
Haverfordwest. 
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S. IV. Ocr. 3, 


THE CARMICHAELS OF CARSPHERNE, 


AND THEIR CONNECTION WITH THE HOUSE OF THAT 
ILK, 


In Burke's Visitation of Seats and Arms in Great 
Britain, under the head of “ Coulthart of Coult- 
hart,” is given a pedigree with arms differing in 
bearings from any others ever assigned to the 
name by Scottish Heralds, purporting to manifest 
the genealogy of a family whose connection with 
the main stock of Carmichael I have yet to learn, 
and for information thereof I shall feel much in- 
debted to any correspondent of “ N. & Q.” And 
first, as to the arms. Nisbet explicitly declares 
that the surname of Carmichael “ beareth a fesse 
tortilé, az. and gu.”; but this, Carspherne line is 
made to exhibit quite another coat,—“ Arg. on 
a bend cotised sa. a tilting spear proper.” The 
similarity appears to be somewhat like that of 
Monmouth and Macedon,—the field being in both 
cases “argent,” though in some branches varied 
to “or.” There is no express statement that 
the materials for the arms and descent of this 
family are drawn from the charter-chests of 
Coulthart, otherwise, as the chief of that name is 
enrolled among the Society of Antiquaries, more 
confidence would be placed in the description. 
It is remarkable that no attempt whatever is 
made in the Visitation of Seats to account for the 
origin of the Carspherne family, or to connect it 
with the chief line in Clydesdale. The discovery, 
such as it is, was apparently reserved to Mr. 
Lower, in his Patronymica Britannica, s.v. “ Car- 
michael,” where he says it is “ a local name, de- 
rived from a barony in Lanarkshire, which was 
held by the family in the twelfth century, and 
from them” (i.e. the Carmichaels of that ilk) 
“ probably descended the Carmichaels of Car- 
spherne. See Knowles’s Genealogy of Coulthart.” 
The work referred to I have not yet met with, 
and should be glad to know whether it was pub- 
licly or only privately printed, and if accessible, 
from what sources it is compiled, and how far 
trustworthy.* I should also like to know where I 
may find evidence that thefancestors of the house 
of Carmichael held the lands of that name as a 
barony so early as the twelfth century, for Douglas 
only gives William (he should have said John) de 
Carmychel as having a charter of the lands of 
Carmichael from William, Earl of Douglas and 


{* Only seventy-five copies of this work were printed 
for private circulation. It is entitled “ A Genealogical 
and Heraldic Account of the Coultharts of Coulthart and 
Collyn, Chiefs of the name, from their first settlement in 
Scotland, in the reign of Conarus, to the year of our Lord 
1854; to which are added, the pedigrees of seven other 
Families, that, through Heiresses, became incorporated 
with the House of Coulthart. By George Parker Knowles, 
Genealogist and Heraldic Artist. Derived from the Fa- 
mily Muniments, Roy. 8vo, 1855.” The copy in the 
British Museum is printed on vellum.—Eb. } 


Mar, then superior thereof, circ. 1350. But Burke 
places at the top of the Carspherne tree one 
“ Hector de Carmichael, who grants the lands of 
Craighead, a.p. 1141,” from whom desvends 
“David, engaged in fisheries on the Ayr Coast”; 
another David, three generations lower, has 4 
son Robert, killed on the Bruce's side at Inverury, 
and another son, Walter (by a second marriage 
with the daughter of Sir Jas. Douglas), who mar. 
ries a Stewart of Dalswinton, and is father of Sir 
James Carmichael, “ called of Carspherne in 4 
mortgage of 1379.” Sir James is spoken of as 
“ distinguished at Otterburn, and knighted by 
Robert IL,” marrying Rachel Ramsay of Dal- 
housie, he has an only son Sir Richard, “ tenth 
and last recorded heir male,” who weds, 1419, 
Anne, daughter of Sir David, Chancellor of Quod. 
quan; and having no male issue, the representa- 
tion of his family is carried, so runs the story, 
into two ancient houses, by the marriage of the 
eldest coheiress to Sir Roger de Coulthart, “chief 
of his name, contract dated St. Oswald’s Day, 
1447;” while the second daughter becomes wife ot 
“ Gilbert, son of Sir James Douglas of Loudon, 
ancestor of the Earls of Morton,” between whose 
family and the Carmichaels of Hyndford there 
was much alliance in later days. I may notice 
that the motto “ Toujours Prest,” borne by that 
Ilk and its branches is given to the Carspherne 
line; I know not how far back it can be traced 
distinctly. Moreover, the ‘spear in the crest is 
borne “ entire,” whereas all the other families of 
the name, being descended from Sir John de 
Carmichael, who broke his lance against the 
Duke of Clarence at the Battle of Beaugé, have it 
“ broken.” There has been much variety in the 
orthography of this surname. “ Kirkmichael” is 
found in the Scotichronicon; “ St. Michell” in 
Hume of Godscroft. (Qy. Was Dominus 
Johannes de Scto. Michaeli,” a.p. 1296, also a 
Carmichael ? See Nisbet, App. Ragman Roll.) 
Pinkerton says, in the Preface to his Scotch Poetry, 
that Caér-michael (= Carmichael), and Cuér- 
laverock (= Carlaverock), are two of the oldest 
Celtic names in Scotland? By Celtic he must 
mean Brito-Celtic, as “ Caer” is a Cymric and 
not a Gaelic form. H. E. 
The College, Isle of Cumbrae, near Greenock, N.B. 


Sbhakspeariana. 
“THE MERCHANT OF VENICE.” * 
In reply to the remarks made on my change of 
table for temple, I will observe that, be the custom 


what it might be in the Middle Ages, Shakespeare 
was no antiquary; and in his plays, no matter 
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where the scene lay, the manners are those of 
England in his own time. Now, in the days of 
Elizabeth, the idea of going to a church to ad- 
minister an oath would have been merely ridi- 
culous, and Shakespeare, with his knowledge of 
law, would rather have talked of going before a 
justice for the purpose. Further, it would ap- 
pear from Act II. Se. 9, that the oath was ad- 
ministered immediately before the choosing of the 


casket. 

As to what Mr. Swirre says of “ to the table” 
being “more germane to the hospitalities of a 
farm-house,” I grant it would be so in these 
days; but language alters, and our ancestors used 
table where we have different phrases. ‘The word 
js used by Hamlet, Macbeth, and others of our 
poet’s most exalted characters. As to Mr. 
Swirte’s reading of an “Indian deity” for an 
“Indian beauty,” few, I think, will adopt it, and 
Shakespeare probably knew nothing of the Indian 
deities, whether they were handsome or not. In- 
stead of feature being merely “ Ben-Jonsonian™ 
and “ too pedantic for our poet,” I beg to remind 
Mr. Swirrr that our poet uses it sixteen times, 
and always in the sense of form, figure, person. 
Idoubt indeed if features was used in his time of 
the traits of the countenance. 

Though I acknowledge that Mr. Swrrte’s 
reading of “I pray you, think you question with 
a Jew,” may make sense, I cannot receive it. I 
doubt if there be an instance of “ think” em- 
loyed exactly in this manner in Shakespeare. 

he germane phrase would be “ bethink you.” 
Moreover, I doubt if Antonio or the poet would 
cast such an imputation on the whole of the race 
which had produced the gentle Jessica. I have 
asked sundry persons about this passage, and 
they have all confessed that they had never un- 


derstood it. I found that “think” was usually | 


taken in the sense of imagine, suppose, not of 


recollect, perpend, as by Mr. Swirrr. We may 
observe that the “ question” with the Jew was 
gong on “ fast and furious,” and it was more 
natural for Antonio to say Stop, than Reflect, 
to his friend. 


ad Britomart fights with many knights, 
Prince Arthur stints their strife." —F. Q. iv. 9. 


As to my falling into the “snare” set by the 
editors of the second folio, in attempting to re- 
store lost words, I beg to assure Mr. Easy that 
Ihave had too much experience of printers not 
to know how they both add and subtract. Ex. gr. 
there never was 2 work more carefully read than 
my own Library Edition of the Poems of Milto., 
not only by myself, but by Mr. J. E. Taylor, the 
printer, and a most excellent reader in his office, 
and yet we meet in it the following line — 


“Flown the upper World; the rest were all,” 
Par. Lost, x. 422, 


| 
| 


| 


where fo had been left out after “ flown”; and 
yet it escaped us all. Further, in a reprint of 
Fletcher’s Purple Island, I met the following 
final line of stanza xii. 85, — 


“In th’ own fair silver shines and borrow’d gold — 
which I corrected to 
“ In th’ one fair silver shines and fairer_borrowed gold ; ” 


and on looking to the original edition, I found I 
was right. I could give many other instances to 
show that emendation is not mere hap-hazard or 
guess-work. And when we consider how vil- 
lanously the Plays of Shakespeare were printed, 
emendation both as to sense and metre is the 
legitimate task of the critic. I agree with Mr. 
Easy that “we should know the law of versiti- 
cation followed by Shakespeare”; but I believe 
there is no mystery about them, and that nothing 
is easier than to know them. I, however, utterly 
reject Mr. Easy’s system, which would make 
good verse of — 

“ An age of poverty, from which ling’ring penance 

Of such mis’ry doth she cut me off,” 

if it were for no other reason than that of does 
not bear the metric ictus. I am finally of opi- 
nion that no true poet ever wrote inharmonious 
verse, or perhaps even an inharmonious line. I 
wish, by the way, that our critics would free 
themselves from the decasyllabic incubus that 
lies so heavily upon them. “ How often,” says 
Gifford, “ will it be necessary to observe that our 
old dramatists never counted their syllables on 
their fingers!” He knew that they proceeded by 
feet and ictus, and that their verses often run to 
twelve, thirteen, and even fourteen syllables, 
while they never, except at the beginning or end 
of a speech, contain less than ten. By the way, 
it is rather strange that Mr. Dyce seems not to 
be aware, with all his experience, of the fre- 
queney of the Alexandrine, or six-foot line, in 
the old dramatists. 

I will treat the critics now to what is rather a 
rarity —a certain emendation. In Measure for 
Measure, Act IIL. Se. 1, we read — 

“ Nips vouth in the head, and follies doth emmew, 

As falcon doth the fowl.” 
Here the critics write of course a deal of nonsense, 
for the fact is, it is the faleon, and not the fowl, 
that is emmewed. The right word, then, is enew, 
teaze, torment, anney, from exnuyer (?). 

“ How presently, upon the landing of the fowl, she 
[the falcon] came down like a stone, and enewed it, and 
suddenly got up again, and suddenly, upon a second 
landing, came down again, and missing of it in the down- 
come, recovered it beyond expectation, to the admiration 
of the beholder, at a long flight.”—Nash, Quaternio, ap. 
Staunton on 2 Hen. VI. ii. 1. 

That correction I hold to be absolutely certain, 
and to me the following in the same play is little 
less so: — 
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“ How might she tongue me! Yet reason dares her no; 

For my authority bears of a credent bulk.” 

Act IV. Se. 4. 

No sense has been made or can be made of 
“ dares.” I believe the poet wrote “ Yet reason 
says her no.” Says being written in the usual 
way saies, and beginning with a long s, might 
easily have been taken for dares. Says her is 
like tell her, &c., with the ellipsis of the preposi- 
tion. We have already had in this play (Act II. 
Se. 2) — 

“ Did I not tell thee yea?” 
“ Gaza is not in plight to say us nay.” 
Sam. Agon, v. 1729. 

I am also inclined to regard the following as 
nearly certain : — 

“ Laf. Pardon, my lord, for me and for my tidings. 

King. I'll see thee to stand up.” 
All’s Well, Act II. Se. 1. 

“ T’ll see thee,” is mere nonsense; and Pope's 
“ Tl fee thee” is little better ; and “ I'll sue thee,” 
but so-so. My opinion is, that the poet wrote 
“ T beseech thee ;” and the ch having been effaced 
in the MS. by damp, &c., the printer took the 
I be for He (the way I'll was then written), and 
so made “ Ile see thee.” I[ lately showed how 
in this way create became eat in Hamlet, Act. ILI. 
Se. 4. Tuos. Kereutiey. 


Do manus: The Prince of Morocco was as 
good a Catholic as General Othello, or the King 
of Naples’ ‘Tunisian son-in-law ; else would the 
heiress have negatived his chance of domiciling 
his harem in Belmont, and superseding her chap- 
lain by a mufti. 

Has Mr. Easy, or any other commentator, ob- 
served in the much-sought Portia, the “ nothing 
undervalued to Cato’s daughter,” a certain femi- 
nity, which our patresfamilias call changeable- 
ness, but which Shakspeare’s heart-knowledge 
accounted perhaps a normal condition? When, 
in the protasis of this delightful drama, she and 
her confidante (how unlike the yea-and-nay con- 
fidantes of French tragedy!) are “ over-naming” 
her several suitors, a young Venetian—he who 
afterwards came in for the casket prize—is inci- 
dentally mentioned, and her liking toward him 
skilfully foreshadowed, the Moor’s approach is 
announced ; her anticipation of whose southern 
tincture discredits his possible merit : “ the con- 
dition of a saint” will not reconcile her to “ the 
complexion of a devil.” At their meeting, Des- 
demona-like, she professes to see his visage in his 
mind, were it not for her father’s will, &c., &e. ; 
and, when he misses in his choice, she hails his 
defeat with veritable Northern anti-negroism : — 

“ May all of his complexion chuse me so! ” 


Another of this difficult lady's unchancy wooers 


| 


put up with “a box of the ear ” from an English. 
man; and also with its attestation under a French. 
man’s hand: sufficient reasons for her mislike, 
but in the Caledonian’s instance not very pro. 
bable. The Merchant of Venice was, we know, 
mise en scéne in Elizabeth's time, when the dispa. 
ragement of Scotland and Scotsmen was a toler. 
ably safe subject. But, I should like to be 
informed, was this bit of national ill-will—*reg. 
nante Jacobo Primo atque Sexto,” expurgated 
from the prompter’s copy ? Personally, it would 
have much annoyed that pacific sovereign, who 
had so many quiet ways of satisfying his dis. 
pleasures. Besides, a deserved imputation is al- 
ways more readily taken in dudgeon than an 
undeserved, The satirist who called Trajan 
tyrant or perjurer, would have been forgiven: 
Tiberius would have swamped him in the Roman 
Guiana, or silently walked him down the Ge- 
monian steps. 

Not being rich in Shakspearian records, I refer 
me to some well supplied and equally well dis. 
posed possessor, Lenruar Swirte. 


Snaxsprare Geneatocy (3" iv. 201.)— 
All will agree with your correspondent M. N.S, 
“That the devices of heraldry are really able to 
lend substantial aid in the prosecution of biogra- 
phical and historical investigation ;” but to ren- 
der these investigations helpful to truth, must not 
the premises be strictly true? I would ask M.N. 
S. and your other readers, whether, because the 
testator, John Arden, was “esquire for the body 
to Henry VIL.,” he therefore “was a gentleman 
(and esquire), and entitled to coat armour ?” I 
would further ask, whether the documents (which 
have been published by Mr. Cottier) show that 
Robert Arden of Wilmecote was not a gentleman, 
but a “ husbandman ” on/y in the year 1550. Are 
the words not a gentleman and only the conclu 
sions of M. N.S., or are they the words of the 
documents ? 

I have read in your pages of instances of testators 
and others styling themselves ‘husbandmen,” who 
were undoubtedly of gentle birth, and entitled to 
coat-armour. It does not follow, then, that “ the 
poet’s pretensions to gentle descent are thus re- 
moved on the mother’s side as well as the father’s.” 

C. W. B. 

U.U. C. 

SHAKsPEARE Junirer.—Can the editor, or any 
correspondent of “ N. & Q.,” inform me where 4 
good account can be found of the Shakspeare 
Jubilee at Stratford-on-Avon in the last century, 
and whether a list of the distinguished men who 
personated the different characters has been pre- 
served? It was not, however, managed success- 
fully on the theatrical basis, though it had David 


was a Scottish laird, whom she describes as having | Garrick as manager, who — 
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«, . . called the world to worship on the banks 
Of Avon, famed in song. Ah, pleasant proof 
That piety has still in human hearts 
Some place, a spark or two not yet extinct.” 
Cowper’s Tusk, book vi. 
On that occasion, too, the words of the beautiful 
cee were written by Garrick, and set to music 
by Dr. Arne: — 
«Thou soft-tlowing Avon, by thy silver stream, 
Of things more than mortal sweet Shakspeare would 
dream ; 
Now angels by moonlight dance round his green bed; 
For hallowed the turf is that pillows his head.” 
Nodoubt many contributors to, and readers of 
*N.& Q.” are looking forward with pleasure to 
the Shakspeare Commemoration next year. 
OXoNIENSIS. 
P.S. Was any collection of the odes recited, 
md of copies of verses written at the Jubilee in 
the last century preserved ? 


SHAKSPEARE’s ORIGINAL Vocation.—I recollect 
rading, with creat interest, Mr. Thoms’s articles 
in“N. & Q.” entitled, “Was Shakspeare ever a 
wldier?” About the same time Lord Campbell 
published a book endeavouring to prove that the 
poet had been bred to the law; an idea which 
sme other writer had before adopted. Another 
author brought forward evidence from his writings 
that he was educated for the medical profession. 
Doubtless from the extent of knowledge which his 
works display, there is scarcely an avocation of 
which he was not master; and it would be an in- 
teresting inquiry, at this particular time, when 
preparations are being made to celebrate his three 
hundredth birth day, to record in your pages the 
various crafts and professions which from time to 
time have been attributed to him; with the titles 
and dates of the books, and the names of the 
authors who have supported the several conjec- 
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father’s house; so as yow have been, I hope yow will 
containow. Yow know the matter now in hand depends 
most upon yow, whereon my chief hapiness depends; so 
in your own good time yow will remember me. Your 
ever oblidged Servant and most affectionate Nephew, 
“ JAMES PRINGLE. 
“ Temple, March 16, 1709. 
“ Having no money at present, I hop you 
will consider your Servant, Ja. Pringle. 
“ Mr. James Anderson, To be left at 
Mr. Brans, yat is, great 
gate, near prive garden, Chanell Roe, 
Westminster. These.” 

The “ matter now in hand,” from another epistle 
in the same collection, may perhaps relate to a 
proposed marriage between Mr. James Pringle 
and Mrs. Santcolumb: a lady whose only objec- 
tion was her inamorato’s fancy for “ women and 
wine,” a propensity which the fair one can hardly 
Her own rela- 
tives strongly objected to the connection, and 


predicted nothing short of constant misery; and 


tures. I anticipate an extensive catalogue, and | 


both amusement and instruction to your readers. 


Epwarp Foss. 


Minor Notes. 


Law axp Davi Paincrx.—In the 
recent article (3 S, iv. 151.) relative to William 
Law, the purchaser of Lauriston, it was conjec- 
tured that David Pringle, Mr. Law’s debtor, was 
4 relation of James Anderson. Upon looking 
through the large collection of Anderson's papers 
in the Advocates’ Library, the correctness of the 
supposition is verified. Mr. Pringle was his bro- 
ther-in-law, and the father of the writer of the 
following curious epistle : — 


“ Honoured Sir, 
“It is verey weell known to vow and others, that yow 
have {been ] Father to the Fatherless and a friend to my 


she, despite her deep love, had nearly arrived at 
the same conclusion. She had no fortune, a fact 
known to heradmirer; who, nevertheless, would 
willingly have taken her without a penny—but, 
alas! he was himself pretty much in the same pre- 
dicament, having apparently no immediate for- 
tune. He was, however, most anxious to do 
something for himself; and Anderson, who was 
evidently a kind-hearted and affectionate man, 
might, and probably did help him. Whether the 
lady and gentleman made up matters has not 
been ascertained. The address to the care of 
“ Mr. Brans,” is meant to indicate Mr. Thomas 
Brand, a respectable London tradesman, with 
whom Mr. Anderson usually lodged when visiting 
London. J. M. 


Lorp Hervey’s Memorrs: “ pucuticu.” — In 
the Poetical Epistle and Dramatic Scenes at Court 
by Lord Hervey, the word duchtich, as he writes 
it, occurs; upon which Croker remarks: “ My 
German friends are not agreed as to the precise 
import of duchtich, which, however, from its use 
in p. 161, seems to mean shy.” (Lord Hervey’s 
Memoirs, ii. 148.) This word represents the 
Hanoverian pronunciation of the German word 
tiichtig, and means able, able-bodied, stout, strong, 
Jit, suitable, capable, useful. Lord Hervey was 
not a German scholar, for he also writes ¢teufelisch, 
“teufflish” (diabolical), Aundsnase, “ huns-nas,” 
Jeld, “felt,” wechselbalg, “ weckselbalch,” and in- 
troduces other words not to be found in classical 
Germany ; but may be such provincialisms as were 
in occasional use by the family of George II. 

T. J. Buckron. 

Tuomas Garpner. — Mr. Mackenzie Walcott, 
in his interesting volume entitled The East Coast 
of England, p. 47, gives the following quaint 
epitaph on Gardner, the historian of Dunwich, in 
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Suffolk, as still to be seen in St. Edmund's church, 
Southwold, over the grave of Gardner, who had 
two wives, named respectively Honour and Vir- 
tue: — 
“ Between Honour and Virtue here doth lie, 
The remains of Old Antiquity.” 
J. Darron. 


Monvumentat Inscription From 
In Dr. Wordsworth’s Journal of a Tour in Italy, 
vol. i. p. 26 (Rivingtons, 1863), some Latin lines 
are quoted from a tombstone at Lucerne, and Dr. 
W. asks, “ Are they from an ancient hymn ?” 

Familiar as I am from my earliest childhood 
with the poets of my country, I felt rather sur- 
prised at such a suggestion. 

‘Those lines are a faithful translation of one of 
the best known passages in Schiller’s Song of the 
Bell. 1 beg to subjoin the original and transla- 
tion: — 

Original. 

“ Dem dunkeln Schooss der heil’gen Erde 
Vertrauen wir der Hinde That; 
Vertraut der Siiemann seine Saat, 

Und hofft, dass sie entkeimen werde 
Zum Segen, nach des Himmels Rath. 
Noch kistlicheren Samen bergen 
Wir traurend in der Erde Schooss, 
Und hoffen, dass er aus den Siirgen 
Erbliihen soll zu schinerm Loos.” 
Translation. 
“ Deponit opus operator 
In almis terre gremiis ; 
Fovendum semen seminator 
Telluris dat sacrariis, 
Spe fisus germen oriturum, profuturum, 
Sub calitum auspiciis. 
Nos semen damus carius 
Lugentes terrz fotibus, 
Sperantes fore ut ex morte 
Cum meliore surgat sorte.” 
Acyes Bensty. 


Srveutar State or A Parisu: Urrer Expon. 
The following report of a case in Judges’ Cham- 
bers appeared in all the daily papers. I would 
suggest that it is worthy of preservation in 
“N.& Q.,” and I beg to hand it to you for that 
purpose : — 

“ Jupces’ Cuampers, Avo. 25, 1863: BEFORE 
Mr. Justice Byves. 

“ (Extraordinary Application.—Happy Parish. Ex parte 
Cousens. )—Mr. H. Giffard appeared as counsel for a gen- 
tleman named Cousens, and applied for a writ of certiorari 
to remove an order of justices into the Court of Queen’s 
Bench for the purpose of having the same quashed for 
informality. The learned counsel made the application 
under extraordinary circumstances. ‘The Poor Law Act 
required that there should be two overseers, and in this 
case only one had been appointed. There was only one 
house in the parish, and only one inhabitant. 

“Mr. Justice Byles asked where the parish was situate. 

“ Mr. Giffard said it was the parish of Upper Eldon. 

“ Mr. Justice Byles—You say there must be two over- 
seers, and there is only one inhabitant? 

“ Mr. Giffard said that was his point, and a similar ease 
occurred in 1763, just 100 years ago, in the same parish. 
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“ Mr. Justice Byles.x—And the parish has not increased: 

“ Mr. Giffard.—No, my lord. It seemed that the parish 
was near Southampton. There were no paupers, and the 
object was to form it into a union with other parishes, 
which the overseer resisted. 

“ His Lordship thought it was a remarkable case, ang 
granted an order to remove the proceedings into the Court 
of Queen’s Bench, to be quashed next term. 

“ Order accordingly.” 


T.B. 


Dresses or Court Lapres 
vol. viii. of the Scotch Treasury Accounts, there 
appear various entries of payments for furnish. 
ing the ladies of the Court with suitable apparel; 
amongst the names are those of the Lady Cowden. 


| knowes, Lady Callender, Lady Duddup, Lady 


Dirleton, and Margaret of the Isles, &c. Query, 
Who was Margaret of the Isles? Lady Duddup, 
would be a Schrimgeour ; Callander, a Livington; 
and Dirleton, the wife of Lord Halyburton of 
Dirleton. J.M. 


Currovs Error 1n De Quincey. —I find the 
line occurring in Dryden's famous character of 
Zimri, — 

“ Stiff in opinion, always in the wrong,” 

twice quoted as Pope’s by De Quincey. (Leaders 
in Literature, 1st ed. p. 291; and again, vol. xv. 
2nd ed. of De Quincey’s Works, p.151.) What 
makes this slip more remarkable is the fact that 
in De Quincey’s Essay, Lord Carlisle on Pope, 
there is a long note (pp. 44-46) in which this 
passage of Dryden's is contrasted with Pope's 
“ Death of the second Villiers, Duke of Bucking: 
ham.” E. D. 


Tue Last Prayer or Beatrice Cenci:— 


“ Signor mio, Tu sei ritornato per me, ed Io, di buona 
voglia ne vengo, non disperando della Tua Miserecordia 
per il mio grave peccare. Tu, per ricomprare I’Univers 
spargendo il Prezioso Tuo Sangue, ne avrai sparsa qualche 
goccia per me, e se Tu fosti innocentemente tanto vitupe- 
rato, e con tanti tormenti morto; perche Io, peccatrice, 
non debbo abbraciare si dolce morte, pitt cruda da me 
meritata, che sono ora per patire, in ferma speranza di 
esser Teco, in Paradiso, 0, almeno in luogo di salute!” 


Ihave transcribed this prayer, literatim, from 
an authenticated copy of the Vatican MS. relat- 
ing to the case of the Cenci. It has, I believe, 
never been printed, notwithstanding its touching 
beauty. The MS. states that it was entirely com- 
posed by poor Beatrice herself, unaided by any of 
the attendant clergy, and uttered on the scaffold 
immediately before her death. 

W. J. Bernuarp Sits. 
Temple. 
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Queries. 


AnonyMous.— 

«Letters from Snowdon: descriptive of a Tour through 
the Northern Counties of Wales. Containing the Anti- 
quities, History, and State of the Country; with the 
Manners and Customs of the Inhabitants. ‘Toto divisos 
orve Britannos.’ London: Printed for J. Ridley, in St. 
James’s Street; and W. Harris, No. 70, St. Paul’s Church 
Yard. M.DCC.LXx.” 

This book is a small 8vo, and contains twenty 
letters, besides the preface; which consists of a 
letter from a “ Friend to the Author,” and of an 
answer to the same by the author in the form of a 
letter. In Letter ut., Giraldus Cambrensis is 
characterised as “ the false and infamous.” 

Who was the author? The work is not men- 
tioned by Lowndes.* LLALLAWG. 


ArcurmraconaL VisiTations IrELAND.—TIs 
there any later instance on record of an archidi- 
aconal visitation in Ireland than that which was 
held by Archdeacon Pococke (the learned and 
accomplished traveller, and subsequently Bishop 


of Meath) in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, in ‘ 


the year 1746? ABHBA. 


Bisnors’ Rones.—What is known of the robes 
worn by our bishops? I wish to know whether 
the rochet —the sleeveless linen garment worn 
under the chimere —is an ancient ecclesiastical 
dress, and whether the lawn sleeves attached to 
the chimere, or black satin robe, is part of the 
chimere, or originally was part of the rochet? 
My own impression is, that our present bishops’ 
dress consists of an outer duniian coat, worn 
over an alb. 

Was the square cap, now carried in the hand by 
bishops, worn by them during divine service? It 
ismy impression that square caps were worn as 
parts of the ecclesiastical dress by ministers gene- 
rally during their performance of divine — 

B. 


Cuarity.—There is a beautiful paraphrase on 
1 Cor. xiii. commencing, I believe,— 
“Did sweeter sounds adorn my flowing tongue 
Than ever man pronounced or angel sung.” 
Who wrote it, and where may it be found ? 
Wynne E. Baxter. 


Coat. — I have a faint recollection of having 
heard the late Dr. Buckland state that he once 
had ventured to say, that if certain persons ever 
found coal at Oxford, he would eat the first lump, 
or words to that purpose. What, then, is the 
meaning of this line, taken from a Geological 


[* This work is attributed to Joseph Cradock, Esq. by 
W att, as well as by the editor of the Bodleian Catalogue. 
This is clearly an error, as in the Preface to the second 
edition, 1777, an allusion is made to the death of the 
author, Mr. Cradock died on Dec. 15, 1826.—Eb. ] 


Primer, extracted into the Literary Gazette for 
1820, p. 187? 
“C was King Coal, of Oxford the pride.” 
Was that written at the time when “ certain per- 
sons ” were in search of that black diamond in the 
locality of Oxford, and were, I believe, thoroughly 
unsuccessful ? 
Crest. — By what family is the following crest 
borne: in front of a branch, erect, sprouting, a 
lion couchant ? CaRiLForD. 
Cape Town. 
Crossiry, engineer, projected, in or 
about 1793, a canal from Pickering to Whitby. i 
Additional particulars with respect to him are 
desired. S. Y. R. 


Drama.—l. A MS. play called “The Custom 
of the Isle, or Matrimonial Escapes,” was sold 
among the MSS. in the library of James Boswell 


son of Johnson's biographer). Is this a modern gat 
play, and is it known who was the author ? —- 


2. E. McCarthy, author of The Battle of Water- 
loo, a dramatic sketch, Buckingham, 1815. Can 
you give me any account of this author ? 

3. Who is the author of three dramas, viz. The 


Ball Ticket, The Mysterious Packet, and The a 
Heiress of False Indulgence, London, Rodwell, ere 
1814? R. Ineuts. 


Errrarn at Ewersy, co. Lincoty.— On a 
white marble tablet in the chancel : — ‘i 

“Sacred to the memory of Emity Greorcrana, the a 
beloved wife of George EARL or WINCHIL- 
sEA and Nottingham, who died July the 10th, 1848, 
aged 59 years. 

“ When the knell rung for the dying, es) 
Soundeth for me, 1 
And my corse coldly is lying 
*Neath the green tree,— 
“ When the turf strangers are heaping ; 
Covers my breast, 
Come not to gaze on me weeping : 2 
I am at rest. 
“ All my life cold and sadly 
The days have gone by; 
I, who dream’d wildly and madly, 
Am happy to die. 
“ Long since my heart hath been breaking; 
Its pain is past: 
A time has been set to its aching: 
Peace comes at last. 

I copy this from the Stamford Mercury of the 
10th of July last, where it is added, “ It is under- 
stood at Ewerby that the verses were written by 
Lady Emily herself when on her death-bed. Is 
this assertion likely to be correct? or are the 
lines recognizable as a quotation? The lady was 
the second wife of the late Earl of Winchelsea 
and Nottingham, who died in 1858; and second 
daughter of the Right Hon. Sir Charles Bagot. 
She was married in 1837, and died without issue 
in 1348, N. H.S. 


— 
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Ericram. — The reviewer (Gentleman's Maga- 
zine for August 1844) of Tooke’s Life and Poems 
of Charles Churchill, 3 vols., in adding a few ob- 
servations of his own, which had escaped Tooke, 
mentions Dr. Smith, Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, known by his Treatise on Optics. In 
allusion to this work Gray wrote his severe and 
caustic epigram on him, beginning — 

“ What’s the reason old Fobus has cut down yon tree,” 
&e. &e. 

T have looked carefully through Mason's Me- 
moirs of Gray's Life and Writings, 4 vols. 1778, 
for this epigram, but cannot find it. Perhaps 
some of your correspondents would be able to 
furnish the remaining lines, for one only is given 
by the reviewer. This was same Dr. Smith who 
bequeathed two annual prizes of 25/. to be awarded 
to bachelors of arts, who had shown the greatest 
advancement in mathematics and natural philo- 
sophy. These bachelors are called, as Cambridge 
men well know, “ Smith's prizemen.” 

J. Booru. 

Sromyard, 

Executions ror Murper. — Can any of your 
correspondents refer me to a source whence I may 
learn the number of executions that have taken 
place for murder since the year 1839, with the 
calling or profession of the person murdered, and 
the county in which the murder was perpetrated ? 
Or where can [ find the names of police constables 
who have been murdered (and the counties or 
divisions to which they severally belonged) since 
the establishment of the rural force in 1839? A 
list of executions in Saffolk which has lately come 
into my hands, records the executions of two men, 
one Jan, 25, 1845, the other April 14, 1863, for 
the murders of two policemen, both belonging to 
one division, the East Suffolk Constabulary, which 
musters, including the chief constable, 117 oflicers 
and men. I cannot help thinking this is a high 
average, whether we consider the number of con- 
stables, or the acreage, or the population of the 
district in which they are allocated, and I wish to 


compare it with other parts of the kingdom. If 


collective information is not to be had, perhaps 
some of your correspondents may kindly favour 
me with accounts, each for his county or division. 
I may add that not one policeman of the West Suf- 
folk constabulary has been murdered since the 
establishment of that force. J.P. D. 


Famity History.—Wanted any information as 
to ancestry or arms about any of the undermen- 
tioned families : — 

1. Cook(e), Allworth. Henry Cook(e) married 
Ann Allworth at Stoke-by-Nayland, co. Suffolk, 
Nov. 8, 1705. 

2. Keningale (of Milden, near Lavenham). 
Mary Keningale married John Cook of Holton 
Hall, near Stratford St. Mary, grandson of the 
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above Henry Cook(e). She was brought up b 
an uncle Benjamin Keningale of Wisten Hall 
near Stoke. 

3. Campbell: Marven or Marvin. How Sip 
Thomas Campbell, Lord Mayor of London in 
1609, was connected with the family of Marven. 


4. Syer (of Hadleigh, co. Suffolk). K.R.C, 


Bensamin Gate, 2 native of Aislaby, near 
Whitby is referred to in 1829 as an eminent 
artist then living at a very advanced age. I shall 
be glad of information as to him and his works, 

S. Y. BR. 

Garnrer: “ Tutonte Des Trays. 
VERSALES.” —In the second, third, and fourth 
tomes of Quetelet’s Correspondance Mathématique 
et Physique, 1 find a series of papers “ par M. 
Garnier, Professeur Université de Gand,” re- 
lating to a work of his on ‘Transversals, which he 
announced as ready for publication. Has this 
work ever appeared ; and if so, where may a copy 
be inspected ? 


A Goose Tenure. —I extracted the following 
from one of the newspapers a few weeks ago; and 
as this curious tenure is referred to in some MS, 
notes sent me by a friend who is now on his 
travels, [ should be glad to be referred to any 
source of information on the subject. The date 
and other particulars of its origin would be ae- 
ceptable 


“The Jews of Presburg, in Hungary,” says the Aus- 
trian Gazette, “ were allowed to present two geese to the 
Emperor of Austria, at Vienna. The geese were decked 
with ribbons of black and yellow, the Austrian colours; 
and of red, green, and white, the Hungarian. The obli- 
gation of making this present about St. Martin's day was 
imposed on the Jews of Presburg at the time of the con- 
quest of Hungary by the Magyars.” 

T. B. 


Hatr-way Tree anp tHe Frencu ‘Tator’s 
Moriox. — Ben Jonson's amusing epigram, en- 
titled “On English Monsieur,” contains two allu- 
sions, which perhaps your readers can elucidate for 
me. In the first, the poet is commenting upon the 
strangeness that so many productions of the taste 
of France, the scarf, the hat and feather, the shoe 
and tie, and the garter, should be found upon one 
whose face durst never be toward the sea 

“ farther than half-way tree.” 
Where stood the half-way tree? There used to 
be, perhaps still is, a half-way house on the road 
between’ London and Greenwich; has Jonson's 
allusion any connection with that place, or with 
any other spot now known, on the road between 
London and Dover ? 

The other allusion is more definite. The poet 
affects to doubt whether the foppish gentleman 
who was his subject, were not, aiter all, a statue. 
* No!” he exclaims, 

«°T doth move, and stoop, and cringe.” 
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These fantastic movements lead to the conclusion 
with which the poem ends,— 
“It needs must prove 
The new French tailor’s motion, monthly made, 
Daily to turn in Paul’s, and help the trade.” 

Can those of your readers who are well read in 
Jacobean literature point out any other allusions 
to this strange ornament of Paul's Walk, this sub- 
stitute for the moveable figures which now show 
forth the productions of bodice-makers, and the 
excellence of the works of hair dyers, and perhaps 
of some other tradespeople ? JEBNORUCH. 


N. Hawxksmore. — Being interested in a new 
memoir of this celebrated architect, who died 1736, 
in London, I venture to inquire, through your 
valuable pages, whether any descendants exist who 
can furnish further information than is already 
printed. He had not ason. His only daughter, 
Elizabeth, married a Philpot, and then a Blacker- 
by, both before his death. The “family” sup- 
plied the account for Chalmers’s Biographical 
Dictionary, but that was early in the present cen- 
tury, and it conveys but few of the particulars I 
am anxious to arrive at. Have any of his draw- 
ings got into the possession of private individuals? 
Some few are, I believe, at Oxford. 

Wyarr Parworrtu. 

Paut Jones.—In noticing this worthy, and his 
buecaneering and piratical exploits, I must not 
omit that this day (Sept. 23) is the eighty-fourth 
anniversary of his capture of the “ Serapis,” which 
raised him to the highest pinnacle of his transitory 
glory. My object, however, is to recur to one 
of his earlier predatory achievements with the 
“Ranger” privateer ; viz., his landing on Thurs- 
day morning, April 23, 1778, at St. Mary’s Isle, 
Kirkeudbright, the seat of Dunbar Douglas, fourth 
Earl of Selkirk, and the plundering the house of 
all the family plate. It is said his principal object 
was to seize upon tke person of the Earl, and to 
take him off as his prisoner, but if that were his 
design, the Earl being in London, it was frus- 
trated. ‘The Countess (who was Helen Iamilton 
of the Haddington family) was alone there with 
her children and servants ; far from being alarmed, 
she received Jones's party most heroically, and 
upon their demanding the keys of the plate closet, 
she caused them to be delivered up to the ma- 


rauders, who, having taken all the household and | 


family plate they could find, packed it up, and re- 
embarking with their commander in the “ Ranger,” 
setsail. It is well known that when the freebooters 
had departed, the Countess sat down and made a 
record of all the cireumstances of this incursion 
exactly as they transpired, and of this she sent 
copies to one or two of her most particular friends 
by letter; and I have understood one of these 


communications has been recopied several times, 
and perhaps also published. 


Will any reader of 
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“N. & Q.” obligingly state how, if published, or 
otherwise, I can obtain a sight of this interesting 
historical document, which it is desirable should 
be generally known, were it only as conducing to 
the character of a noble-minded and magnanimous 
lady. LoyaL. 


Dvxe or Krvyeston’s Reement, 1745. — In 
the '45 rebellion, the Duke of Kingston raised a 
troop of horse for the government. Is any list of 
those who composed it extant, or any account of 
its services ? XP. 


Mippcerov, Esa., anative of Borough- 
bridge, who in, and for several years subsequently 
to 1814, resided at Esk Hall, near Whitby, died 
in 1842, and was buried at New Malton. He 
furnished the greater part of the Botanical Cata- 
logue given in Young's History of Whitby; and I 
am assured that he also published a botanical 
work in French, Particulars as to this work will 
greatly oblige. S. Y. R. 

Incumpents. — Where can 
I find a list of the incumbents of Palethorpe or 
Peverelthorpe, in the county of Notts, or of any 
other parishes in the deanery of Retford? XP. 


Partry.—The saying “ Party is the madness of 
many for the gain of a few,” has become a pro- 
verb. It is found, but applied not strictly to 
Party, but to Party-spirit, at the end of Pope's 
first Letter to Blount. (Works, ed. Warton, 
1822, viii. 6.) 

Is this the first place where it occurs ? 

LyTTELTOoN. 

Hagley, Stourbridge. 

Peacock Famity.—William Peacocke of Scotter, 
co. Lincoln, was buried at that place on Jan. 12, 
1611-12. His widow Margaret survived but a 
few weeks, as she was buried on Feb. 28, of the 
same year. I am anxious to know Margaret's 
maiden name, and the place and date of her mar- 
riage. 

William Peacock, grandson of the above, was 
baptised at Scotter, March 22, 1611-12, and buried 
in Scotter church, Sept. 28, 1644. His widow, 
Florence, survived her husband until May 18, 
1661. What was her maiden name, and when 
and where was she married ? 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

Famiry. — Will Mr. Edward Peacock, 
the editor of The Army Lists of the Roundheads 
and Cavaliers, kindly inform me whether he has 
met with the name of Thomas Phelps, who, my 
family tradition says, was a captain in Cromwell's 
army in Ireland? In “N. & Q.,” x. 530, 
there is an answer to a query I made relative to 
this said Thomas Phelps, which was kindly an- 
swered by the much lamented antiquary, JAMEs 
I’. Fereuson, of Dublin. 
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tell me who the Mr. Phelps was who sang the 
ballad of “ Lucy Grey,” at Vauxhall, in the year 
1794. Jos. 

Edgbaston. 

Piscine near Rooptorts.—The church of the 
Blessed Virgin at Maxey, Northamptonshire, is 
being restored. ‘The masons have just bared a 
trefvil-headed (decorated) piscina in a spandril 
of the Norman nave, fourteen feet from the ground 


floor. ‘Iwo openings to the rood loft remain, one | 


on either side of the chancel arch, and it is near 
the opening on the south side, where this piscina 
was found. There must have been an altar here. 
Has any reader of “ N. & Q.” seen a piscina in a 
similar position? As far as my experience extends, 
this at Maxey is unique. STAMFORDIENSIS. 


Roman Conststory on Henry VIIT.—Can you 
tell me where to see, or if in the British Museum 
what under, the pleadings before the Roman Con- 
sistory, in Queen Katherine v. Henry VIIL? A 
few copies were, I believe, printed at Rome, and 
given to the members of the consistory, one may 
have found its way here. N. 


Sir Tuomas pe Vem.—In one of thé MS. 
volumes of Miscellanea given to the British Mu- 
seum by Professor Ward, is the following trifle :— 
“ Sir Thomas de Veil thinks it proper to tell, 

That summonses signed by Sir Thomas de Veil, 
Which Sir Thomas de Veil never thought should be sent, 
Were left where Sir Thomas de Veil never meant ; 
These Sir Thomas de Veil thought it fit to repeal, 
As witness his writing — Sir Thomas de Veil.” 
Is it known whose these lines are, and to what 
they refer ? 
Jos J. Barpwett Workarp, M.A. 


Um Evra—Amewia.—I find in Domestic Life in 
Palestine the following passage, p. 46: — 
“It is the universal] custom in the East, for a mother 


to take the name of her first-born son, with the prefix of 


um, mother; such as um Elias, mother of Elias; or um 
£lia, mother of Eli (whence perhaps came such names as 
Emma, Emily, and Amelia,” &c.) 


Js this supposition correct ? 
Joun Davipson. 


Queries with Answers. 


“ Woo'p AND MARRIED AND A’.”—In case you 
should overlook the appeal made to you by the 
* London Recluse,” whose pleasant “ Recreations” 
are printed in this month's Fraser, permit me to call 
your attention to it: for I share with him a de- 
sire to know how the quaint old ballad —“ Woo'd 
and married and a’”—there quoted by the “ Re- 
cluse,” was brought to an end. Is it in print? 


| And if so, can you furnish us with the missing 


| verse or verses. 
A Constant Reaper or Fraser, 


[The ballad inquired for by our correspondent, some. 

| times entitled “The bride cam’ out 0’ the byre,” is printed 

in Herd’s Collection; and with the music in Robert 

Chambers’s Songs of Scotland prior to Burns, p. 206, ¢ 
seq. The following verses conclude the ballad: — 


“ Out and spake the bride’s brither, 
As he came in wi’ the kye; 
‘ Poor Willie wad ne’er hae ta’en ye, 
Had he kent ye as weel as I; 
For ye’re both proud and saucy, 
And no for a poor man’s wife: 
Gin I canna get a better, 
I’se ne’er take ane i’ my life.’ 
“ Out and spake the bride’s sister, 
As she came in frae the byre; 
*O gin I were but married, 
It’s a’ that I desire: 
But we poor folk maun live single, 
And do the best that we can; 
I dinna care what we shou’d want, 
If I cou’d but get a man.’”) 


Book or Srorts.—Will you, or some of your 
readers, kindly inform me when this book was 
issued? Was an edition issued in the time of 
| Charles IT. ? ANTIQUUS. 
| [The original edition of the Book of Sports was pub- 
| lished by King James I. in 1618, on account of a petition 
presented to him on his return from Scotland in 1617 by 
the people, chiefly the lower classes, who were desirous of 
Sunday amusements. ‘The first edition is of the greatest 
rarity. The second edition, published by King Charles I, 
with his ratification added, is also of great rarity. The 
copy in the British Museum came from Mr. Maskell’s 
collection. This edition has been reprinted in the Har- 
leian Miscellany, and in The Phenix, vol.i. In 1860, 
Mr. Bernard Quaritch of Piccadilly printed, upon tinted 
paper, 100 copies of an exact reprint of the original edi- 
tion, a literary and historical curiosity. No edition was 
published during the reign of Charles II. To complete 
the bibliographical account of this book, may be added, 
“A Brief Defence of the several declarations of James |. 
and Charles I. concerning lawful recreations on Sundays, 

commonly call’d The Book of Sports, against the cavils of 
puritans and phanaticks; with a true and original copy 
| of the said Declaration, 4to, 1708.” See also, The Book of 
Sports, set forth by James I. and Charles I., with Re- 
marks upon the same [in vindication of King Charles 1.}, 
4to, Lond. 1709.) 


Tueopore following para- 
graph was taken from an advertisement in an old 
London paper of about sixty years ago. “To 
be sold in Devonshire, a capital Barton. ‘Theodore 
Paleologus, the lineal descendant of the Greek Em- 
perors, lived and died in the house.” I should be 
glad to know if any correspondent residing in 
Devonshire or elsewhere can say where the house 
was situated in which this person lived and died? 

P. Hurcurnsox. 

[Theodore Paleologus lived and died at Clifton, in the 
parish of Landulph, Cornwall (not Devonshire). Clifton 
was the mansion of the Arundels till about the year 1620, 
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It is probable that it afterwards belonged to the Killi- 
grews, as it was in the successive possession of Sir 
Nicholas Lower and Sir Reginald Mohun, who married 
the daughters of Sir Henry Killigrew. Clifton, which 
was inherited by the Mohuns, was sold, after the death of 
the last Lord Mohun, to Thomas Pitt, Esq., grandfather 
of the first Lord Camelford, and having passed with 
other estates in this county to Lady Grenville, was pur- 
chased in 1807 by the Rev. Francis Vyvyan Jago, Rector 
of Landulph, Vide Lysons’s Cornwall, iii. 172; and 
Archaologia, xviii. 90.”"} 


Quoration Wantep.—In some play of modern 
date, if I am not mistaken, a servant is introduced 
asking permission to go and see a friend. His 
master is so pleased with the idea of a friend, hav- 
ing never in his life met one, that he volunteers to 
go and look at him himself, though it is a wet 
and cold night. A reference to this scene would 
greatly oblige. Jos. ILARGRovE. 
Clare Coll., Cambridge. 

[We think our correspondent will find the friendly col- 
loquy in the following lines from Cowper's Jpistle to 
Joseph Hill, Esq. : — 

*Horatio’s servant once, with bow and cringe, 

Swinging the parlour door upon its hinge, 

Dreading a negative, and overawed 

Lest he should trespass, begg’d to go abroad. 

‘Go, fellow! whither?’ — turning short about — 

‘Nay, stay at home! you're always going vut.’ 

‘’Tis but a step, sir; just at the street’s end.’ 

‘Por what?’ * An’t please you, sir, to see a friend.’ 

‘A friend!’ Horatio cried, and seem’d to start, 

‘Yea, marry shalt thou, and with all my heart. 

And fetch my cloak; for, though the night be raw, 

I'll see him too — the first I ever saw.’”} 


*PyreriMaGE or Perrection.”— Is the fol- 
lowing Work,—“ printed at London in Flete 
Streete, besyde Saynt Dunstan's Churche, by 
Richarde Pynson, Priter to the Kynge’s noble 
Grace. Ci privilegio, Anno Domini, 1526,” of 
any particular value or rarity ? — 

“Here begynneth a devout treatyse in Englysshe, 
called the Pylgrimage of Perfection: very profitable for 
all Christen people to rede, and in especiall, to all rely- 
gious p’sons moche necessary.” 

W. L. 


Fulham. 

[This is certainly an uncommon book; and from the 
omission of any price in Lowndes, it would seem that it 
had not turned up at a book sale of late tears. It is 
fully described in Herbert’s Ames, i. 182, 275. Herbert 
alds, “I do not find the author’s name mentioned any 
where in this book; but in a little treatise entitled ‘A 
Dayly Exercise and Experience of Deathe, by Richard 
Whytforde, the olde wretche of Syon, printed by Rob. 
Redman,’ William Bonde, a bacheler of devinyte, and one 
of his devoute bretherne lately departed, is cited as the 
author of The Pylgrimage of Perfection. | 


Evrastay.—Within the last two or three years 
this word has frequently come before me in 
reading books or newspapers relating to India. 
Is the word a new one ? What does it mean, and 
What is its etymology? I believe it is used to 
designate a person, the offspring of an European 


father and a native mother. Is this its precise 
signification ? J. 

(The word occurs in the Supplement to Ogilvie’s Jm- 
perial Dictionary : “ Eurasian, n. or a. A contraction of 
European and Asian. In India, a term applied to chil- 
dren born of European parents on the one side, and 
Asiatic parents on the other side.”)} 


Swine. — In a leader of The Times of Nov. 21, 
1859, the following sentence is used: “ Excesses 
of the Luddites and Swing.” The Luddites are 
well remembered in this locality, but I can get no 
explanation of “ Swing.” Will you aid me ? 

Grorce 

Thurstonland. 

[The cognomen Swing was connected with a novel 
species of outrage in the agricultural districts of Eng- 
land during the autumn of 1830. Night after night 
fires were lighted up by bands of incendaries, when corn- 
stacks, barns, farm-buildings, and live stock were indis- 
criminately consumed. These fires were began by revo- 
lutionary propagandists, well provided with those means 
of mischief wherewith modern science has armed the 
wicked, and sufficiently supplied with pecuniary re- 
sources. The newspapers and periodicals of that date 
may be consulted for the conviction and punishment of 
these misguided men. ] 


Satiricat you tell me who is 
the author of the following verse ? — 
“From meddling with those that are out of our reaches, 
From a jighting priest, and a soldier that preaches, 
From an ignoramus that writes, and a woman that 


teaches, 
Libera Nos, Domine.” 
[This satirical piece is entitled “ The New Litany,” 
and appeared about the year 1646. It is reprinted in 
Wilkins’s Political Ballads, i. 23, ed. 1860. The au- 
thorship is apparently unknown. ] 


Paston Letrers.”—Wanted, an explanation 
of the following phrases in the Paston Letters, 
London, 1789, vol. iii. 4to. ed., Letter cv.: — 

“.... yn Relevyng and Sustenawns of yor eryn 
Crysten . . . . but also long as God 
sendith and zevyth yow wher’of to dispose and help yor 
eryn Crysten ze most nedis despose hit forth a monggus 
yot evyn Crysten. . .” 

Hervus FRatTer. 

The phrase is even (sometimes written eme) or fellow 
Christian. Wiclif thus renders Phil. ii. 25: “ Forsothe I 
gesside it needeful for to send to 3ow Epaphrodite my 
brothir and euene worchere, and my euene knyght”; and 
the Gravedigger in Hamlet, Act V. Sc. 1, uses “ even 
Christian ” in the sense of “ fellow Christian.” } 


Replies. 
SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. 

In “ N.& Q.” 3° §, iv. 241, I observe that you 
refer to a gentleman of your acquaintance, a 
correspondent of “ N. & Q.,” who is engaged on 
a“ Memoir of Sir Francis Drake.” I see also 
that he states that in the expedition in which 
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Drake 
abilities and died of chagrin.” 
nary account, and it may be the true one, for I 
find in Chalmers's Biogr. Dict., xii. 310, these 
words : — 


was last engaged, he “ overtaxed his 
Such is the ordi- 


* A strong sense of them (viz. his ‘ disappointments *) 
is supposed to have thrown him (Drake) into a melan- 
choly, which occasioned a bloody flux, and of this he 
died on board hi%own ship, near the town of Nombre de 
Dios, in the West Indies, Jan, 28, 1596.” 

I have no other modern authority on the point 
at hand, but | see that the fact, not of the flux, 
but of Drake's “ chagrin,” is disputed by the 
contemporaneous authority of one of his captains, 
who commanded a ship in the fleet of Drake and 
Hawkins, and must necessarily have known what 
was the truth, I refer to Capt. Henry Savile, 
who, in answer to a letter by a Spanish General, 
published in Spain, wrote a tract under the title 
of A Libell of Spanish Lies, printed in 1596, one 
of the “lies” being “ that Francis Drake died in 
Nombre de Dios for very grief that he had lost so 
many barks and men, as was afterwards more 
manifestly known.” Savile's tract is one of great 
rarity (I only know of the existence of four copies 
of it), which I procured to be reprinted some 
years ago, and there he denies most emphatically 
that Drake died at Nombre de Dios, or that the 
cause of his death was “ for very grief that he 
had lost so many barks and men,”—“que Franciseo 
Draque murio en Nombre de Dios de pena de 
aver perdido tantos baxeles y gente.” 
words in answer to this “ lie” 


Savile's 
are these :— 

“For admit the mistaking of the place (Nombre de 
Dios) might be tolerable, notwithstanding, the precise 
atlirming the eause of his death doth manifestly prove 
that the General doth make no conscience to lie. And 
as concerning the losse of any barks or men in our navy 
by the valour of the Spaniard, before Sir Francis Drake’s 
death, we had none (one small pinnace excepted) which 
we assuredly know was taken by chance, falling single 
into a fleet of five frigates (of which was General Don 
Pedro Tellio) near unto the island of Dominico, and not 
by the valour of Don Bernaldino: the which five frigates 
of the king's afterwards had but ill success, for one of 
them was burnt in the harbour of S. John Portrico, and 
one other was sunk in the same harbour, and the other 
three were burnt amongst many other ships at the taking 
of Cadiz. This, I think, in wise men’s judgments, will 
seem a silly cause to move a man sorrow to death, For 
true it is, Sir Francis Drake died of the flux which he 
had grown upon him ¢ ight days before his death, and yielded 
up his spirit like a Christian to his Creator quietly in his 
cabin,” 


It is very possible that your correspondent, 
with a view to his Memoir of Drake, has seen the 
original tract; but so small a number of my re- 
print was struck off (only twenty-five copies, most 
of which are still in my hands), that it is not 
likely it should have fallen in his way. If he 
have not met with it, and would like to possess a 
copy, one of them shall be entirely at his service. 
On another page of his answer, Savile informs us 


that “it is most certain that Drake died twixt 
the island of Scouda and Portobello,” and not at 
Nombre de Dios. J. Payne Corus, 


I have read with interest your article respecting 
Sir Francis Drake, and it occurred to me that 
perhaps the future historian of his life, whose 
answer you have inserted, would like to know 
that there is now residing at Kingsbridge, Devon, 
the family of Pearse, one of whom is a medical 
man in that town; and some members of the 
family are called Drake, from being descendants 
of Sir Francis; and I believe they have either 
a portrait or some other things of his now. 

Since writing the foregoing, I find, in a work 
published some years since in Plymouth, entitled 
A thousand Facts in the Histories of Devon and 
Cornwall, under “ 1582,” that Sir Francis Drake 
wis Mayor of Plymouth, which is the same year 
as his wife was buried, as, according to the old 
election, the mayors were elected on September 17, 
and sworn in on September 29, his term of mayor- 
alty not expiring till September 29, 1582. I think 
some further particulars might be gathered from 
the Plymouth Corporation Records. If the above 
marriage was a fact, may not the marriage re- 
ferred to (“ N. & Q.” 3" S. iv. 189) be that of 
some other Francis Drake, as it does not specify 
any place of residence ? Grorce Priveavx. 


Turonarps iv. 242.)—Is not the allu- 
sion to ‘Theobalds as a reyal palace in the days of 
Sir Francis Drake a mistake? Queen Elizabeth 
was frequently there, and sometimes for long 
periods, but it did not belong to the Crown till 
James I. procured it from Sir Robert Cecil in 
exchange for Hatfield. S. Y. R. 


« SCOTICISMS:” BEATTIE: DAVID HUME. 
(3"@ S. iv. 225.) 


That the great historian published a work on 
Scoticisms is evident, from the following passage, 
transcribed from a letter written by Beattie to 
Sir William Forbes under the date of the 10th 
April, 1779: 

“T have at last made good my promise, in regard to 
the Scotticisms; and send you inclosed a little book con- 
taining about two hundred, with a praxis at the end, 
which will perhaps amuse you. I printed it for no other 
purpose but to give away to the young men who attend 
my lectures. This collection I have been making, from 
time to time, for some years past. J consulted Mr. 
Hume's list, and took a few from it.” 


Dr. Beattie also acknowledges, in the same let- 
ter, his indebtedness for some of the words to 
Mr. Elphinston and Dr. Campbell ; and intimates 
his belief, that he shall collect as many more # 
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will form a supplement to the pamphlet men- 
tioned. 

Whether this supplement was ever published 
Joes not appear certain ; but nearly six years after 
the date of the former letter—to wit, on the 7th 
February, 1785—Beattie, then at Aberdeen, writes 
again to Sir William on the subject, as under : — 

“ My list of Scotticisms is also much enlarged. I be- 
lieve I shall print it here for the convenience of correct- 
ing the press. If you see Mr. Creech, please to ask what 

ber of copies I shall send to him. It will be a pretty 
pamphlet, and the price shall not exceed a shilling.” 
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Under date of the 26th November, in the same | 


year, Beattie, writing to his friend Robert Ar- 
wuthnot, Esq., expresses a doubt as to the pro- 
priety of publishing the pamphlet, for these 
reasons — 


“Our language (I mean the English) is degenerating 
very fast; and many phrases, which I know to be Scot- 
tish idioms, have got into it of late years: so that many 
¢my strictures are liable to be opposed by authorities 
which the world accounts unexceptionable. However, I 
shall send you the manuscript, since you desire it, and 
let you dispose of it as you ple x 


ise, 
AsIdo not find the Sceotticisms mentioned in 
the List of Dr. Beattie’s works, printed in the Ap- 
pendix to his Life, by Sir William Forbes, may I 
ak J. M. if he is quite certain that the work 
printed for William Creed, in 1787, was written 
, poet? And may not the “rare work,” 
alluded to by Dean Ramsey, have been the “little 
book” printed by Beattie for the use of the 
students in 1779 D. 31. Stevens. 
Guildford. 


J. M. speaks of eight leaves of Scoticisms, ap- 
parently privately printed, but without title, bound 
up with his interleaved volume. Are these not 
the Seoticisms by Hume, aflixed to the Political 
Discourses of 1752, cut out and added to the 
Anon. annotator’s copy of the book published in 
1787? | have the Discourses of the dates indi- 
cated, but this addition is absent from it, as well 
asfrom the British Museum copy, which shows 
that it must have been sparingly issued. Ina 
work of James Elphinstone’s, entitled Animadver- 
sions upon Elements of Criticism, &e., with an 
Appendix on Scoticism, Lond. 1771, Hume's spe- 
cimens are reprinted from the Scot's Mag., where 
they are said to be taken from the aforesaid pro- 
duction of the historian. 
alater vol. of the same magazine, a letter from 
Philologus on Scoticism, dated London, 1764, 
which I take to be a continuation of the subject 
by himself. 

In regard to the authorship of the Anon. Scoti- 
cms arranged in Alphabetical Order of 1787, I 
think there is little doubt of its being by Beattie. 
in his letters he speaks of having made large 
collections this way, a few of which, he says, 


| Grammatical Improprieties. 


Elphinstone adds, from | 
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were privately printed for the use of his pupils at 
Marischal College, which tallies with the following 
extract from the Advertisement in the book of 
1787:— 

“The former edition being all given away (for none 
of the copies were exposed to sale), | have been desirous 
to reprint the pamphlett, and to publish it, with additions 
and amendments.” 

This latter is a very common book, and T have 
a copy at the service of any gentleman curious 
that way, but I never saw the original. A pam- 
phlet on the subject in question, not yet recorded 
in your pages, is Scofticisms, Vn/gar Auglicisms, 

l By Hugh Mit- 
chell, sm. 8vo, pp. 96, Glas. 1799. J.O. 


Iavine copies of Sir John Sinclair’s and Dr. 
Beattie’s books on Scoticisms (both of which con- 
tain, so far as I can judge, “ valuable observations 
and additions” in MS.), I feel gratified by the 
interesting Notes of your correspondent J. M. 
upon the subject ; and beg to say, that if he has 
any wish to see my copies of these books, he is 
welcome to have a look at them. The words, 
“from the Author,” are upon the title-page of 
my copy of Sinclair; and the pages of the Intro- 
duction and Observations are so covered by cor- 
rections and interlineations, that they appear to 
me to be more like “an author's proof-sheet ” 
than anything else. The handwriting is unknown 
tome. The MS, additions to Beattie are mostly 
by an old, and lately deceased, parish minister of 
Fortarshire, who was well read im Scottish litera- 
ture. 


“SHARP'S SORTIE FROM GIBRALTAR,” 


S. iv. 210.) 

I subjoin the names of the officers, whose por- 
traits are given in Sharp's print of Trumbull’s 
“Sortie from Gibraltar,” on the 27th November, 
1781. The names are here placed as the figures 
oceur in the print, beginning with the officer in 
the Highland uniform, and taking them in exact 
succession of heads to the right of the picture as 
we look at it: — 

1. Captain Alexander Mackenzie, 71st regiment. 

2. General Eliott (Lord Heathfield.) 

3. Captain Charles Vallotton, 56th foot, aid-de-camp 
to Gen. Eliott. 

4, Sec. Lieut. George Koehler, Royal Artillery, aid-de- 
camp to Gen, Eliott. 

5. Major John Hardy, 56th foot, Quartermaster-General 
of the garrison. 

6. Major-Gen. Charles Ross, 72nd foot, commanding the 
sortie. 

7. Captain Abraham Witham, Royal Artillery, com- 
manding a detachment of his regiment as artivicers. 

8. Sir Roger Curtis, R.N., Commodore, volunteer at the 
sortie. 

9 Lieut,-Col. Thomas Trigge, 12th regiment, 
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10. Lieut.-Col. Maxwell, 71st regiment. 
11. Lieut.-Col. Hugo, Hanoverian service. 

The fallen officer next the Highland officer, in 
the centre background, is — 

12. Baron Von Helmstadt of the Walloon Guards, who 
was wounded, and died soon after in the garrison. 

The fallen officer in the prominent foreground, 
whose left hand is raised towards General Eliott 
and the Highland officer, is — 

. 13, Captain Don Joseph Barboza of the Spanish artil- 
ery. 

To the left of these wounded foreigners is a 
line of five figures destroying the works; two of 
whom are soldiers of the company of military arti- 
ficers (now Engineers), one having a pick-axe; 
the other a felling or broad-axe. Immediately 
above the broad-axe artificer are the portraits of 
the following officers : — 

14. Captain Robert Tipping, 72nd foot, having an epau- 
lette or wing on his exposed shoulder. 

15. Lieut. Edward Frederick, 72nd foot, aid-de-camp 
to Gen. Ross, side face, bare head. 

16. Lieut. Joseph Budworth, 72nd foot, aid-de-camp to 
Gen. Ross, side face, cocked hat on head. 

A little higher up the picture, and more to the 
left, holding by a spar of timber, is — 

17. Captain William Cuppage, Royal Artillery, show- 
ing more than half of body, three-quarter face, cocked 
hat on head; and the very topmost figure, standing on 
the partly dismantled works (his body three-parts ex- 
posed), is — 

18, Lieut. Lewis Hay, Engineer, commanding a party 
of his corps, side face, holding cocked hat in left hand, 
raised. 

From this list there can, I think, be no mistake 
in identifying the characters in Trumbull’s histo- 
rical picture of the sortie, and in Sharp’s repro- 
duction of it as an engraving. The key to the 
picture must, at this date, be in very few hands. 
The above list will therefore be of use to your 
readers generally, and of service for after refer- 
ence. I have a copy of the key, which is at J.’s 
service, as a loan, should he require it. 

M. S. R. 


Brompton Barracks. 


I have a key to the above engraving; and if 
your correspondent (J.) will favour me with 
his name and address, I shall be most happy to 
send him a tracing from it, as it is impossible to 
give references to all the figures, the smaller ones 
being placed in such different positions to those 
they occupy in the picture. 

There is no difficulty as to the groups in the 
foreground, They are as follows: — 

12. Capt. Alex. Mackenzie, 71st Regiment. 
(This is the figure on the right hand of Gen. 
Elliot.) 

1. Gen. Elliot, late Lord Heathfield. 

8. Major Vallaton, 56th Regt., first Aide-de- 
Camp to Gen, Elliot. 


13. Lieut. Koehler, Royal Artillery, Aide-de. 
Camp to Gen. Elliot. 

7. Lieut.-Col. Hardy, 56th Regt., Quarter. 
Master-General of the Garrison. 

2. Major-Gen. Ross, 

9. Capt. Whitham, commanding a detachment 
of the Royal Artillery, who served as Artificers, 

3. Commodore Sir Roger Curtis, Volunteer. 

5. Lieut.-Col. Trigge, 10th Regt. 

6. Lieut.-Col. Maxwell, 71st Regt. 

4. Lieut.-Col. Hugo, Hanoverian. 

17. ‘The wounded officer in the foreground is 
Don Joseph Barboza, Captain in the Spanish 
Artillery. 

There are six other references, which cannot 
be described without taking up too much space 
in “ & Q.” Tuomas II. Cromex. 

Wakefield. 


ALBION AND HER WHITE ROSES. 
S. iv. 109, 193.) 


Permit me to submit to the notice of Mr. Dat 
ton and Jannoc, the following extract from a 
Classical Dictionary appended to an old Latin 
Thesaurus written by Cooper, Bishop of Norwich, 
temp. Elizabeth : — 

“Albion (the most ancient name of this Isle) con- 
taineth Englande and Scotlande: of the beginning (ori- 
gen) of which name haue sundrie opinios (opinions); 
one late feigned by him, which prynted the Englishe 
Chronicle, wherein is neither similitude of trouth, reasone, 
nor honestie. I mean the fable of the fiftie Doughters of 
Dioclesian, Kyng of Syria, where neuer any other his- 
torie maketh mencion of a King of Syria so named. 
Also that name is Greeke, and no part of the language of 
Syria. Moreover the coming of theim from Syria in a 
shippe or boate without any marynours (mariners) 
thorowe (through) the sea called Mediterraneum into the 
ocean, and so finally to finde this Ile, and to inhabit it, 
+ + « « « « is both impossible, and much reproche to 
this noble Realme, to ascribe hir first name and habita- 
tion to such invention. Another opinion is (which hath 
a more honeste similitude) that it was named Albion, ab 
albis rupibus, of white rockes, because that unto them 
that come by sea, the bankes and rockes of this Ile doe 
appeare whyte. Of this opinion I moste mervayle (mar- 
vel), because it is written of great learned men, First, 
Albion is no latin worde, nor hath the analogie, that is to 
saie, proportion or similitude of latine. For who hath 
founde this syllable on at the ende of a latin woorl? 
And if it should have been so called for the whyte colour 
of the rockes, men would have called called it {1 believe 
this to be a misprint] Alba, or Albus, or Album. In Italy 
were townes called Alba, and in Asia a country called 
Albania, and neither of them took their beginning of 
whyte rockes, or walles, as ye may read in books of geo- 
graphie: nor the water of the ryuer called Albis semeth 
any whiter than other water. But if where awncient re 
membraunce of the beginning of thinges lacketh, it may 
be leeful for men to use their coniectures, than may myne 
be as well accepted as Plinies (although he incomparably 
excelled me in wisedome and doctrine) specially if # 
may appeer that my coiecture shal approch more neere 
to the similitude of trouth. Wherfore I will also sett 
foorth mine opinion onely to the intent to exclude fables 
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lackvng eyther honestie or reasonable similitudes, Whan 


the Greekes began first to prosper, and their cities became 
populous and wared puissaunt, they which trauailed on 


the seas called /ellespontus, A2geum, and Creticu(m), after | 


that thei knewe perfectly the course of sailynge, and had 
founded thereby profyte, they by little and little at- 
tempted to serch and finde out the commodities of out- 
warde countrees: and like as Spaniardes and Portugalls 
haue late doone, they experienced to seeke out countries 
before unknown. And at last passyng the Streictes of 
Marrocke (Morocco) they entered into the great ocean 
sea, where they fond dyvers and many Iles. Among 


Secondly, these coins are of silver; and though 
it is related that Herod left to his sister Salome 
five hundred thousand pieces of coined silver 
(apyvplov émofuov), and to many others, more or 
less coined silver (Joseph. Antiq., xvii. 8, 1); and 
though Zonaras (Aznal., lib. v. 16,) even goes so 
far as to say that Herod coined gold and silver 
money out of the vessels he cut off, to assist the 
people who were suffering by famine in Judea 


'and Syria (a story also related by Josephus, 


which they perceiuing this [le to be not onely the greatest 


incircuite, but also most plenteouse of every necessary to 
man, the earth moste apte to bring forth,” &c. &e. 


After enumerating the natural advantages of 
our country, he continues : — 

“They wanderynge and reioysinge at their good and 
fortunate arrival, named this yle in Greeke Olbion, which 
in Englishe signifieth happy.” 

W. I. S. Horton. 


I find in the edition of Facciolati, published in 
1839 by Black and Armstrong, the following note 
attached by Furlanetto at Albion: “ Etymon est 
ab Celtico vocabulo Alb, sive Alp, unde Alpes,” 
and reference is made to the commentary of Ser- 
vius, who is supposed to have lived towards the 
beginning of the fifth century. Servius at Vir- 
gil’s G. iii. 474, says “ Nam Gallorum lingua alti 
montes Alpes vocantur,” and Philargyrius in his 
commentary makes the same remark. And again, 
Servius at 42n. x. 13, says: “Sane omnes altitu- 
dines montium licet & Gallis Alpes vocentur, pro- 


prie tamen montium Gallicorum sunt.” The idea | 
of its being derived from albus, is, as your corre- | 


spondent Jannoc very properly remarks, set 
aide by the name appearing in Aristotle. He 
says (De Mundo, c. 3) : — 

“Beyond the Pillars of Hercules the ocean flows round 
theearth. In this ocean are two islands, and those very 
large, called Bretannic, Albion and ITerne, which are 
larger than those before mentioned, and lie beyond the 


C. T. Ramace. 


Relti.” 


HEROD I. SURNAMED THE GREAT. 
(3" S. iv. 87, 199.) 

The information volunteered by Cnessnorovcu 
to Mr. Simpson's question in “N. & Q.” 
v.87) has induced me to say a few words, lest 
Mr. Simpson should be led into error relative to 
the coins of Herod I. Curssnoroven is perfectly 
correct in stating, that there are no coins “ which 
bear the likeness of Herod the Great ;” but he is 
hot correct in saying that “the types of his money, 
or of that attributed to him, usually show the 
manna-pot and lily.” 

In the first place, I am not aware of any one 
having attributed coins with the “ manna-pot and 
lily” to Herod L., excepting CuEssporouGu. 


Antig., xv. 9, 2, who leaves out the words éis 
véuioysa), yet only copper coins of Herod are 
extant. This can be accounted for from the fact, 
that the Romans interdicted all countries that 
were subject to them from striking gold, and only 

ermitted silver to be struck in some of the most 
important cities—as Alexandria, Antioch of Syria, 
&e. And it is known that Pompey only permitted 
& copper currency to be employed in most of the 
Pheenician mints. The silver that Herod left 
must have been denarii—if, indeed, the account 
of Josephus is not much exaggerated. 

Thirdly, the silver coins with the manna-pot 
and lily are shekels and half-shekels, and belong 
to Simon Maccabeus, the first Jewish prince 
who was permitted to strike coins, B.c. 138. (See 
1 Maccab. xv. 6.) 

Mr. Stivpson will find engravings of the coins 
of Herod I. in M. de Sauley’s Numismatique Ju- 
daique (pl. vi.), and of one of them in Mr, Aker- 
man’s Numismatic Illustrations of the Narrative 
Portions of the New Testament, p. 3. ‘The coins 
of Herod I. are of three sizes; and are called re- 
spectively TpixaAKov, AfxaAxoy, and Xadxois. They 
weigh (A) 104 to 64 grs., (B) wanting, and (c) 
48 to 20 grs. The coin weighing 48 grs. is the 
quadrans ; and that weighing 20 grs. is the lepton. 
(See Mark xii. 42, “two mites, which make a 
farthing.”) Mr. Akerman’s book is at present 
the only one in English which mentions Jewish 
coins; though I am enabled to state that a work 
upon the entire subject of Jewish and Biblical 
Numismatics is in preparation, and will shortly 
be laid before the numismatic public. 

Mr. Simrson’s first Query I must leave to 
others to answer; but may call his attention to 
the articles on Herod in Dr. Smith’s Dict. of the 
Bible, and Kitto’s Bibl. Encyc., 3rd edition. 

I also take the opportunity to explain to Hrr- 
MENTRUDE her medal of Cleopatra!! And first, 
I will say that it is not a medal, but acoin. “A 
medal is a piece struck to commemorate some 
event or person, and has no place in a currency :” 
whilst “a coin is a piece of metal of fixed weight, 
stamped by authority, and employed as a circu- 
lating medium.” (Art. “Numismatics,” Encyel. 
Brit., 8th edit.) This mistake may have arisen 
from the French employing the word médaille to 
signify “a coin.” ‘The description of Hermen- 


TRUDE's Coin is as follows : — 
| 
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Obv. Head of Venus to the right, with diadem ; 
behind it, the letters s. c. (“senatus consulto”). 
Rev. “c. BAL.” (“Caius Nevius Bal- 
bus”). Victory in chariot (¢riga) to right ; above 
the chariot, numerals occur on different speci- 
mens from vir. to cevitt. (These are only what I 
have seen, others higher or lower may exist). 
This coin is struck, between n.c. 82 and n.c, 80, 
by a magistrate of the name of Caius Nevius 
Balbus. He is totally unknown ; but from numis- 
matic evidence, must have been in power with 
two other magistrates, Quintus Antonius Balbus 
(see Cohen, AMédailles Consulaires, pl. iii, Ang | 
tonia [.), and ‘Tiberius Claudius (Cohen, pl. xii., 
Claudia II1.): the first of whom was pretor to | 
Marius, circ. w.c. 82; and the latter is known to | 
have had a place in the senate in n.c. 63 (Sallust, | 
' 


Cat, 50; Appian, Bell. Civ., ii. 5). The coin in 
question is engraved in Cohen, pl. xxix. 

The “rude and deep notch round the edge,” 
was probably made to test the purity of the silver. 
Coin so notched were called serrati (Tac. 
Germ., 5). 

The Empress Cornelia Gniea is usually called | 
Cornelia Supera. She is supposed to be the wife 
of Lumilian (a.p, 253—254). F. W. M. 


Boorrrstown, NEAR Duntin (2™ 8, ix. 462.)— 
In turning over the above-named volume of 
“N. & Q.,” I met with the inquiry of your cor- 
respondent Anuea as to the original meaning and 
etymology of the name of this village. He is quite 
right in rejecting the absurd statement, that it 
was originally called Freebooterstown from its 
being the resort of freebooters. This is simply a 
falsehood. There is no evidence that it ever had 
the name of Freebooterstown. Nor was it ever, 
I believe, called Booterstown until after the form- 
ation of the Dublin and Kingstown railway. Be- 
fore that time, it was always called Butterstown ; 
and in old documents, as your correspondent 
correctly tells you, it is called Ballybotter, Bally- 
boother, Butterstown, or Botharstown, and Boter- 
stone. 


parish of Ballintober, co. Roscommon (Four Mast, 
A.D. 1573, p. 1180). ‘There are hundreds of other 
instances. 

Anuaa will, therefore, see at once the answer to 
his question. The high road from Dublin to 
Wicklow was called the Botar, or Bothar: in and 
about Dublin, the éh was pronounced as Bally. 
botter, therefore, or Ballybothar, was the town 
or village of the Bottar, or high road ; and this was 
Englished naturally Botterstown, or Butterstown, 

The diminutive, Botharin (commonly _pro- 
nounced Bohareen, or Boreen), is familiar to 
every one who has resided in the country parts of 
Ireland. It is a word of daily use, even in the 
mouths of those who can only speak the English 
language. It signifies a little road, a lane, or 
bridle road, across the fields|§ James H. Topp. 

Trinity College, Dublin. 


Saxon Sunpran at Bisuorstox, Near New- 
HAVEN, Sussex (3S. iv. 230.)—This is engraved 
in the Gentleman's Magazine tor Nov. 1840, drawn 
and communicated by Mr. Mark Antony Lower, 
F.S.A., of Lewes; and in the second volume of 
the Sussex Archwological Collections, 1849, will 
be found a paper “On Bishopston church, with 
some general remarks on the Churches of East 
Sussex,” by Mr. W. Figg, F.S.A., of the same 
town. See also the late Rev. Arthur Hassey’s 
Churches of Kent, Sussex, and Surrey, 8vo, 1852, 
p- 198, J. G. N. 


Aérostation (3" S, iv. 146, 194.) —I would 
remind your correspondent of Darwin's remark- 
able lines (Economy of Vegetation, canto i. |. 289), 
written probably before 1750, as exemplifying the 
prophetic faculty of genius in anticipating scien- 
tific discovery : — 

“ Soon shall thine arm, unconquered Steam! afar 

Drag the slow barge, or drive the rapid car; 

Or on wide-waving wings expanded bear 

The flying chariot through the fields of air. 

Their crews triumphant, leaning from above, 

Shall wave their fluttering kerchiefs, 2s they move; 

Or warrior bands alarm the gaping crowd, 

And armies’shrink beneath the shadowy cloud.” 

Coniemporary critics depreciated his poetry, % 
eccentric and extravagant; but, as he aptly states 


The word bothar, or bothair, is a road, a street, 
in the Irish language: in some parts of Ireland 
the th is pronounced as if ¢t; in other parts it is 
slurred over, as if it was A. 

Thus, there is a street in Dublin called Stony- 
batter, the stony road; there is a Buttersfield 
Avenue, near Rathfarnham; Bothar mér, or the 
great road, is the name of the road from Tip- 
perary to Cashel; Bothar na mac riogh (road of 
the king’s sons) is the road from Corofin, by 
the Castle of Inchiquin to Killnaboy, co. Clare 
(Four Mast. 1573); Bothar-liae- Baislice 
(Grey-road of Baisleach, now Baslick), is the 
name of a high road leading to Baslick, in the 


in his “ Apology” : — 


“Extravagant theories in those parts of philosophy 
where our knowledge is yet imperfect encourage the 
execution of laborious experiments, or the investigation 
of ingenious deductions, to confirm or refute them: and, 
since natural objects are allied to each other by many 
affinities, every kind of theoretic distribution of them 
adds to our knowledge by developing some of their 
analogies.” 


Darwin's exquisite Josierucian fancy has ap- 
parently suggested several of the subsequent (lis 
coveries in natural philosophy. See his Poems, 
| passim, 
| Dublin. 
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Covrt Costumes or Lours XIII. or France 


(3 S. iv. 186.)—A. D. will find numerous en- | 
gravings of the costumes he wishes to see in that | 


yaluable work by J. Malliot, Recherches sur les 

Costumes Sc. des anciens Peuples, in 3 vols. 4to. 

The French costumes, from the fifth century to 

the seventeenth inclusive, will be found in the 


third volume. F. C. H. 


Prayers ror THE Deap (3" S. iy. 188.)—It 
is certain that the Catholic Church has always 
prayed, and still prays, for the souls of the faithful 
departed. What Daillé probably referred to as 
abolished, were probably certain prayers for the 
Saints, which, though unobjectionable when 
rightly understood, were liable to be mistaken. 
If we occasionally find mention of masses and 
prayers offered for the saints already in bliss, they 
must be understood as offered for this end, that 
by honouring the saints, we may cause them, 
through the mercy of God, to become intercessors 
forus. Such prayers have never been general, 
and are never now used. The saints, properly 
seaking, are those souls already in heaven; but 
those in purgatory may also be considered saints, 


a they are sure of heaven when their period of 


suffering is finished. This may also serve to ex- 
plain the expression of praying for the saints in 
some instances. F. C. H. 


Rippte (3" S. iv. 188.) — 
“ My first invisible as air,” &c. 
The word Gas-light appears to me to answer 
pretty satisfactorily the proposed riddle. Is it 
the right solution ? F. C. H. 


Dickens anp Tuackeray §. iv. 207.) — 
The challenge of M. is accepted. And first as 
to Dickens : — 

“Home is made happier by the works of Dickens; 

Of one and all —the sire, the ‘little chickens,’ 
Also ‘ their dam ’— the joyous pulse he quickens,” 


Next, exercising the rhymer's license, and not | 


being nice to a letter, you have the following lines 
on the limner of “ The Four Georges” : — 
“Ah! blest relief from pages soft and sacchary ; 
Give me the writings of that foe to quackery, 
The bold, the keen-eyed, entertaining Thackeray.” 
Thus does the English language (and your 
correspondent) bend to the wishes of M. C. 


Lapy'y Dress S. iv. 238.) — Your corre- 
pondent will find the “hoop” in vogue earlier 
than he observes, viz. in a letter from Mrs. Delany 
mn Jan. 174¢ (her Autobiography in 3 vols. 1861, 
wl. ii, p. 449), she says: — 

, ure is such a variety in the manner of dress that I 
a know what to tell you is the fashion, The only 

ig that seems general are hoops of an enormous size ; 
and most people wear vast winkers to their heads. ‘1 hey 


wt now come to such an extravagance in these two par- | 


| ticulars that I expect soon to see the other extreme of 
| thread-paper heads, and no hoops; and from appearing 
like so many blown ‘ladders, we shall look like so many 
bodkins stalking about.” 

I will only remark that crinoline does not seem 


| much of an advance upon Mrs, Delany’s prognos- 


tication. ‘Teres arque Rorunpvus. 


“Minter or tae Der” (3™ S. iv. 49, 78.) — 


| If any of your eorrespondents are at a loss to 


know the origin of the song of the “ Miller of the 
Dee,” they will find it one of the songs sung by 
Justice Woodcock in Bickerstafl’s opera of Love 
ina Village, produced at Covent Garden in 1762; 
and which when sung by Quick was always much 
applauded. 
S. iv. 208.) — “Les Anglais 
s‘amusent tristement selon l'usage de leur pays,” 
is to be found in Sully’s Afemoirs, wherein he 
gives an account of some festivities which oc- 
curred while he was in London. W. T. 


Sroneurnce iv. 248.) — Lieut.-Col. 
Francis Wilford contributed many articles to the 
Asiatic Researches at the end of the last century ; 
but in some of these he admits that he had been 
misled by the Pundits he employed, who professed 
to find in Indian history and literature explana- 
tions of archeological problems of Europe which 
he was anxious to solve. Even Sir William Jones 
was deceived in this way. Wilford discovered 
the imposture in 1804, so that his prior writings 
must be read with caution. Suflicient is now 
known of Indian literature to make it highly im- 
probable that the origin of Stonehenge is even 
| alluded to therein. See his Essays on the Sacred 
Isles of the West, (As. Res. ix. 32; x. 27; xi. 11, 
1805-1810), but do not implicitly trust them. 

T. J. Buckton. 

Reeciomonranus iv. 110, 178.) Ac- 
cording to Baldi, the authority for A/iller is June- 
tinus (Giuntino). The archives of Ratisbon will 
perhaps give nothing: for it is not clear that he 
was actually consecrated. It is certain that the 
Pope enticed him to Rome to reform the calendar, 
and designated him—this is the word of Riecioli and 
Gassendi— Bishop of Ratisbon. Baldi has fatto; 
Paul Jovius has creatus. Melchior Adam does 
not make any allusion to the circumstance. As 
he died not long after his arrival at Rome, and 


| we know nothing of the length of his last illness, 


it is not quite certain that he was consecrated; 
and he certainly never was at Ratisbon as bishop. 
I cannot find that his editors give him the style of 
bishop. A. Dr Morean. 


or THE Excnequer (3™ S. iv. 
216, 257.) —I can only answer Mr. Workarp’s 
inquiry by stating that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is not in any way mentioned in the 
statute 5 Vict. c. 5. His status in the court, as 
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chancellor, therefore, remains as it formerly ex- 
isted, though some of his duties are taken away. 
He still attends the court on certain occasions, 
such as on entering into office, and on the prick- 
ing of sheriffs: and, if I remember rightly, in the 
former case a motion of course is still made before 
him. Epwarp Foss. 


Josern Harpur, LL.D. S. iv. 190), a 
member of Trinity College, Oxford, was a native 
of Dorsetshire, though his parents resided near 
London, and was born about the year 1773. His 
degrees are correctly stated from the list of Ox- 
ford graduates; and having been induced, by 
domestic circumstances it is supposed, to resume 
his residence in the University about the year 
1806, he held for many years the office of Deputy- 
Professor of Civil Law. He died at the age of 
forty-eight, October 2, 1821, owing to the result 
of an attack of paralysis; and was interred in the 
churchyard of St. Michael’s parish, Oxford, in 
which he had lived. ‘The full title of his work is, 
An Essay on the Principles of Philosophie Criti- 
cism applied to Poetry, Lenton 4to, 1810; and it 
was favourably thought and spoken of at the time 
of its publication: but from the abstruse nature 
of the subject, and perhaps in some degree from 
the little pains taken to force it into notice—being 
the production of a retired scholar, personally 
known only to those with whom he was intimate— 
it has gradually sunk into oblivion. J.W. 


Poruren (3 S. iv. 188.)—Your correspon- 
dent J. L. has clearly identified the goatish wine 
of Julian with the potheen of our days. 

The latter was a Celtic invention, and the em- 
peror had been too long conversant with Gaul 
not to know and appreciate its inspiring effects. 

There has however, in all ages, been another 
side even to this question; and Dioscorides, with 
that disregard for poetry which happily distin- 
guishes his profession, takes care to point out this 
other side, viz. the condition of the morrow when 
the inspiration of the night has fled : — 


“ Kal 7d [wéua] xadrovuevov oxevatduevov 
Bi Kal dvr) olvov wodAdKis 
xpavrat, Keparadryés Kal Kaxdxuuor, kal Tod veipou 
Bdarrixdy.” — ii, 110. 

H. C. C. 


Brate Transtators S. iv. 228.)—X. Y. 
will find several particulars which may guide his 
inquiries respecting the translators of the Scrip- 
tures, in the preface to A Glossary to the Obsolete 
and Unusual Words and Phrases of the Holy 
Scriptures in the Authorised English Version, pub- 
lished by Wertheim and Macintosh in 1850. J. D. 


Lorp Piunxer iii. 167, 259.) —I have 
(with many other autographs) the original of the 
following unpublished letter, which, from the 


circumstances of the case, is interesting and 
valuable : — 

Private. 

“ April 20th, 1827, 
“ My dear John, 

“ Many thanks for your most friendly letter. Things 
have taken a turn, to me very distressing. The result in 
short is, that Iam a peer; and for the present, without 
office. The Rolls [in England] I declined, not being 
able to reconcile myself to act against the feeling of a 
great number of the profession against the appointment 
of an Irishman, or rather Irish barrister. Tell my friends 
not to question me, or to be surprised. Remember me 
affectionately to [Peter] Burrowes. 

« Y", my dear John, always, 
“W. Piunker.” 


The friend to whom the foregoing letter was 
written, was the late John Lloyd, Esq., of Dublin, 
one of the judges of the Insolvent Court. 

Asuna. 


Mrraneav a Spy (3" S, iv. 226.)—It is per- 
fectly well known that, in 1786, Mirabeau was 
sent by the French minister, Calonne, on a secret 
mission to Berlin. While there he compiled the 
materials for a work that he published on his re- 
return, De la Monarchie Prussienne. ‘There also 
appeared about the same time, anonymously, a 
Histoire Secréte de la Cour de Berlin. This, which 
is no doubt the work alluded to by Lord Malmes- 
bury, has been very generally attributed to Mira 
beau ; and it is entered as such in the Catalogue 
of the London Library. The only thing that ap- 

ears to be new in the passage extracted by 
oKwormM is, that the letters are there said to 
have been addressed to Talleyrand. Adolphus, 
in his Biographical Memoirs (vol. ii. p. 97), de 
scribes the work as consisting of letters written 
by Mirabeau to Calonne. And this is much more 
robable. Calonne was at that time minister. 
Mralleyrand was, as yet, only agent of the clergy. 
ME teres. 


Booxworm has done good service by calling 
attention to the curious note respecting Mirabeau 
in Lord Malmesbury's Diary and Correspondence, 
but I confess I much doubt the accuracy of the 
story. One thing is quite certain, Mirabeau was 
employed by the Minister Calonne, and it is very 
unlikely he should have been in correspondence 
with Talleyrand so early as 1786 or 1787, or that 
Talleyrand should have said, “ C'était avec mo 
| qu'il correspondait.” If Lord Malmesbhiry's ac- 
curacy is to be depended upon, Talleyrand’ 
| French would seem to be as faulty as his memory. 

Perhaps it is an error of the writer who tran 
scribed the note for Lord Malmesbury when edite 
ing his father's papers. E. C. 


Sergeants-at-Law iv. 180, 252.)—In 
the succession of serjeants, from 1786 to 1820, E. 
has omitted Sir Archibald Macdonald, when he 
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was made Chief Baron in 1793 ; and Lord Alvan- 
ley, when he became Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas in 1801. What were their mottoes ? 


black pomade (said to be used for the beard), 
strongly scented with attar of rose, which in my 
lists goes by the name of khokhol. As I know 


Can E., or any other of your learned correspon- | nothing at all about Eastern languages, I will ask 


jents, inform me whether any serjeants were 
called between Sir Giles Rooke, in 1781, and 
George Bond, in 1786? And, if any, what were 
their names, dates, and mottoes ? 

In the previous years of the reign of George IIL, 
I do not find the mottoes of the following ser- 
jeants, and should be glad to be enabled to supply | 
the deficiency : — | 

1771. Sir William de Grey, afterwards Lord 
Walsingham. 

1772. William Kempe, Thomas Walker, and 
Harley Vaughan. 

1780. Sir Alexander Wedderburn, Lord Lough- 
borough. 

1781. Cranley Thomas Kirby, and Sir Giles 
Rooke. Epwarp Foss. 


Quotation §. iv. 247.) — The hymn 
“Nearer, my God, to Thee!” referred to by Mr. 
Peacock is the first verse of a hymn by Sarah 
Flower Adams, a musical composer, and authoress 
ofseveral poetical pieces and criticisms. She died 
in 1848. It may be found in most collections of 
iymns variously curtailed: five verses are given 
in Roundell Palmer's Book of Praise, and six in 
Christian Lyrics, 1862. SoLsBERG. 

This hymnal prayer, “ Nearer, my God, to 
Thee!” was the united production of the sisters 
Flower, the accomplished and interesting daugh- 
ters of the late eccentric but excellent Benjamin 
Flower, who many years ago originated, and for 
many years ably conducted, The Cambridge Intel- 
ligencer. Of the devout hymn in question, one 
sister (Mrs. Brydges Adams, I believe now sur- 
viving,) was authoress, while her sister set it to 
uusic. Happening on Sunday to hear it admira- 
bly sung by a chapel choir, I may freely add that 
the tune is as devotional as the prayer is pure 
and poetical. S. C. Freeman. 

(We have to thank several other correspondents for 
replies to this query. — Ep. ] 


Virevvivs Enouisu §. iv. 148.) — 
Although not myself aware of the existence of 
this work, I may suggest to W. P., in case he is 
not already aware of the fact, that the library at 
St. Mary’s College, at Oscott, contains nearly, if 
hot quite, all the editions ever published of this 
author, T. C. Boscoset. 


| if this word is allied to kohhl, which Mr. Buckton 


gives as the proper way of spelling what I have 
as kohol ? Joun Davison. 


Wasurineton Famiry (3" S, iv. 231.)—A pedi- 
gree of Washington of Garesdon, in Wiltshire, 
descended from Laurence Washington (ob. 1619), 
Registrar of the Court of Chancery, brother to 
Robert Washington, of Sulgrave, co. Northampton, 
Esq., and great-grandfather of Elizabeth, heiress 
of the Garesdon family, the wife of Robert Lord 
Ferrers of Chartley (whereby the baptismal names 
of Laurence and Washington have been derived 
to several of the Earls Ferrers), will be found in the 
Stemmata Shirleiana (p. 132), derived “ from Ba- 
ker'’s Northamptonshire, monumental inscriptions, 
and deeds penes W. Com. Ferrers.” 

J.G.N. 


Crt. will find some interesting comments on 
Baker's Washington pedigree in The Washingtons, 
a tale by the Rev. J. N. Simpkinson. Some ances- 
tors of George Washington lie buried in Brington 
church, and the learned and courteous rector 
would perhaps be able to afford Crx. some in- 
formation respecting the Northamptonshire branch 
of the family. J. 


SigaBen THE Manicumans (3" iv, 
169.) — As I have not observed that any answer 
has been given to the Query “ Who was Siga- 
ben?” I throw out the suggestion that the per- 
son meant is Euthymius Zigabenus, a monk of 
the twelfth century, who compiled a Greek Com- 
mentary upon the Four Gospels, and upon the 
Book of Psalms; he also wrote a controversial 
work, entitled Panoplia Orthodoxe Fidei adversus 
Omnes Hereses, in which, probably, the passage 
sought for by your querist F. H. will be found. 
I have not the book within reach. Most likely 
it is contained in the Bibliotheca Patrum. 

H. Corton, 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS. 


Giraldi Cambrensis Opera, scilicet: I. De Invectionibus, 
Lib. iv. II, De Menevensi Ecclesia Dialogus. III. 


Vita S. David. Edited by J. 8. Brewer, M.A., &c. * 


Published under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls, 
(Longman. ) 


Tur Buacavaperra, Etc. S. iv. 166, 238.) 
Ithank Mx. Buckton for his obliging answer to | 
ay queries ; it will be very useful to me. I have 
‘een informed by a friend that the Bhagavadgita | 
the History of Vishnu in verse. 

ong my Turkish curiosities is a bottle of | 


It was intended that the present volume should have 
included the Speculum Ecclesie—the most interesting, 
and in many respects the most important, of all the works 
of Giraldus. But Mr. Brewer, having fortunately dis- 
covered the first four Books of Giraldus’s treatise De Jn- 
vectionibus, transcripts of which had been forwarded to 
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the late Record Commission, but most unaccountably 
separated from the fifth and sixth Books (already printed 
by Mr. Brewer), he has preferred first completing this | 
celebrated invective against Hubert Walter, the then 
Archbishop of Canterbury, his officials, witnesses, and 
dependents—unquestionably the bitterest of the author's 
works. Mr. Brewer's account of this remarkable attack 
by a distinguished ecclesiastic upon his Primate, will be | 
read with considerable interest. This treatise is followed | 
by Giraldus’s Dialogus de Jure et Statu Menevensis Eccle- 
sie—a document of considerable value for a history of 
the main events in the life of Giraldus; and especially of 
his long and arduous struggle in defence of his own elec- 
tion, and the independence of St. David’s,—which has been 
already printed by Wharton, Leland, &c., but never so 
completely as in the present edition of it. The Lifeof St. 
David, likewise published by Wharton, concludes the 
volume; which is as creditable to Mr. Brewer's editor- 
ship—and that is saying much—as any of the preceding 
volumes for which the public are indebted to his learning | 
and judgment. 

Jacon Grim. — Europe has sustained a great loss by 
the death of Jacob Grimm, one of the most profound, if 
not the most profound, scholar of this age, and who has 
exercised an influence over the minds of philologists and 
antiquaries, which will long bear fruit. Jacob Grimm was 
born at Hanau in Liesse-Cassel, on January 4, 1785, and 
at 10 o’clock in the evening of September 20, he died 
from a stroke of apoplexy, in his seventy-ninth year, 
having passed the day at his desk, and in the unimpaired 
enjoyment of his intellectual and physical powers. We 
have not space to enumerate the many important works 
we owe to his many-sided knowledge, clear-sighted in- 
tellect, and indefatigable industry. The delightful Ainder 
und Haus Miihrchen (in which he was associated with his 
brother in letters as in blood, Wilhelm Grimm, and of 
which a well-worn copy of the second edition (1819), in 
three quaint little almaine quartos, is still one of our 
pet books) was one of the first. His Deutsche Grammatik 
appeared in i819, and a third edition of it in 1840. The 
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| transmitted light, and consists of a solid cube of crys 
ystal ig 


| glass prisms of which the crystalline cube is composi 


Deutsches Rechts Altherthiimer appeared in 1828, and was 
followed in 1835 by his Deutsche Mythologie. The second 
edition of this encyclopaedia of Folk Lore (so different 
from the first that he who is wise will keep both upon 
his shelves) was published in 1844. In 1852 he com- 
menced his Deutsehe Worterbuch, and his friends observe 
it as a beautiful coincidence that the last word in the last 
published part is fromm — that peculiar term for a com- 
bination of religion and secular piety. Fortunately, as it 
is understood, the materials for the completion of this 
great work are in such a state as to give good hopes of 
its being brought to a satisfactory close, There is a pleas- 
ing portrait of this great scholar and good man engraved 
by Voight of Berlin, from a drawing by Schmidt. 


Sovrn Kenstxcron Arr TraiinG Sciuoors. — The 
new buildings for these Schools, which will come into use 
on the 5th of October, are the first permanent buildings 
which have been provided for the National Art Training 
Schools. The buildings heretofore occupied by the Art 
Classes have all been of a temporary kind. In the first 
instance, in 1837, when the School of Design was insti- 
tuted, the classes were held in rooms, on the second floor 
in Somerset House, once occupied by the Royal Academy ; 
and now by the Office for the Registration of Births, 
Marriages, and Deaths. Next, the classes met in 1852 in 
Marlborough House, where the Queen, at the interven- 
tion of H.R.H. the Prince Consort, graciously permitted 
a training school for teachers for the Schools of Art 
throughout the country to be first established. Then in 
wooden buildings at South Kensington, to which place 
the Training Schools were removed in 1856. 


IV. Ocr. 3, 


Tue Casker Porrrarr.—Whatever faith we 
put in the old saying, “ There is nothing new under thy 
sun,” it is clear photographers contrive to get somethj 
new out of it. The Casket Portrait is the last of thes 
novelties, and a most effective one it is. It is viewed by 


the interior of which is seen the portrait asa perfa 

solid bust or miniature piece of statuary imbedded im 
centre of the crystalline cube, and possessing the most perfeet 
and exquisite relief. The inventors claim for the ye 
thus produced, and very justly, a degree of reality ang 
beauty altogether unattainable by the ordinary photgs 
graphs; while the Casket Portrait appears only the may 
pertect the more minutely it is examined. We will ag 
endeavour to explain how this effect is produced by th 
combination of two photographic images on the two flim 


but confine ourselves to stating that the manner in whigj 
the Casket Portrait stands out in relief is at once sti 
ing and effective. It has another claim to favour, forw 
presume, nothing can affect its durability. 
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Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent dingt® 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 

Icnusraations oy Brasses. Royal ito. (Cambell 

Camden Society.) No. I1., or a complete copy of the book. 

Wanted by Wr. Andrew Jervise, Brechin, Scotland. 
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Engravings of Louis XVI. of France, and Gen. Bernadotte, 
Wanted by Mr. 7. Smith, Post Office, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Notices ta Correspanvents. 
endix to his Vocabulary, suggests 


D. Date. Forty.in the App 
the co uraphy should be (not humble-pie) but umbie~pit, ii 
out the aspirate. The ole! books of coukery give receipts for 
umble pies. 

S. Y. R. William Stewart Rose died on April 30, 183. A borg 
cal notice of him ix preficed to his translation of The Orlando Furea@ 
Nustrated Library. 

M. H. R. The Spanish proverb,“ Hell is paved with good intentiaal 

1. 520. 


is explained in our 1st 3. vi. 5 
We doubt whether Mr. Ainsworth has any authority fry 
ut Charles 11. danced in the cathedral of St. Paws or 
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